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DEATH TO THE TRAITOR! 


OB, 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND THE POACHERS, 


CHAPTER I. 

▲ NABBOW KflOAPB AND A BACK. 

It is notorious that Cultjdb Duval, generally known as 44 Gentleman Jack,* 1 
' was a great admirer of the fair sex, bat unfortunately for himself, and also for 
many of the objeots of his admiration, he did not always confine his gallan¬ 
tries to legitimate subiects. From this remark the reader will infer that, 
provided the lady suited his taste, he was apt to lay seige to her affections, 
without troubling himself to inquire whether she were maid, wife or widow; 
and if the truth must be told, it would appear that he had rather a preference 
for other men's goods, both animate and inanimate. 

At the time of which we write, it was the custom of most men, with any 
pretensions to gentility, to gird a sword on their thigh, and thus they were 
prepared to resent any undue familiarity with their property, which being the 
oase, it is not,to be supposed that the 44 Gallant Claude ” indulged his propen¬ 
sity without occasionally incurring considerable danger., But this had little 
effect upon him, and provided the lady was fair and kind, husbands, lovers 
and brothers were equally set at defiance. 

Although Claude was even ready to defend his own conduot at the rapier’s 
point, and also to protect the objects of his love, it sometimes happened that 
advantage wa3 taken by jealous husbands of his absence to inflict vengeance 
npon their faithless spouses, a most lamentable instance of which was 
related in the previous volume, which the reader will remember resulted in 
the murder of Maria Finoh and the accidental death of her jealous husband. 

It is known to the reader of that volume that Duval had no direct agency 
in this double death, but inasmuch as he was concealed in the lady's chamber, 
on the night of the murder, and he who did tlte deed was by his own death 
inoapable of giving evidence, it became highly necessary that Claude should 
make an early escape from the house. 
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This he succeeded in doing, and had ridden many miles from the scene of 
the disaster, when he became aware that he was followed by one of the Bow 
street officers, who seemed for ever on his trail. But dtir hero was too 
shrewd for this blunderer, and after escaping two pistol shots, he managed to 
disable the man near Golden Green, and meeting with a party of horsemen, 
he boldly anounced himself as an officer, and requested them to convey the 
wounded and insensible runner, (whom he represented to be the notorious 
highwayman, Claude Duval) to some plaoe of security, which, hoping for the 
reward, they readily promised to do. 

Duval having thus got rid of both horsemen and officer, made his way to a 
little cottage in Kentish Town, where he had placed a young girl the object 
of his present regards, named Adele, with whom he passed a few hours in 
pleasant and affectionate converse—for he really loved her—almost as muoh 
as he did his wife, the beautiful May, and having changed his apparel, he put 
his faithful steed in charge of the village innkeeper, and taking a stage that 
passed through the place, he rode straight to the city, anxious to learn all the 
particulars of what took place upon the discovery of the death of the 
finches, and how the matter was regarded in the vicinity of its occurrence. 
The coach having reaohed London, Claude hastily alighted and proceeded to 
satisfy his curiosity. 

Duval was not kept long in suspense regarding the light in which the mur¬ 
der of Mrs. Finch was viewed, for upon a lamp-post he saw a placard which 
stated that, “Whereas, a dreadful murder had been committed, by a man 
unknown, upon Mrs. Maria Finch ; and that it was supposed that the mur¬ 
derer, upon being pursued by Mr. Finch along the tops of some .houses, had 
thrown down that gentleman to the pavement below, by which he was killed 
at once.” The placard then went on to state that, M A Reward of One Hun¬ 
dred Pounds would be paid to any one who would give information as to 
who the party was .who .called upon Mrs. Finch upon the evening of the 
murder, and a reward of another hundred pounds upon hiB being lodged in 
any of his Majesty’s jails.” 

u Pleasant” said Duval, as he finished reading the placard; and then a 
rough voice behind him. said— 

44 By your leave, sir 1” 

Duval stepped aside, and found that he had been impeding a bill-sticker in 
his work. This man in a few moments appended a smaller bill to the foot 
of the other one, which contained a full description of Duval, given by the 
servant of the house where the Finches had lodged. 

44 A bad job, sir, that ere murder,” said the bin-sticker 

44 Very.” 

44 They’ll nab him, sir, don’t you think?” 

44 It is very likely.” . . # 

Duval walked slowly away. He had certainly all the information he 
wanted, and much more than was at all agreeabie upon the subject of the 
murder; and, galling as it was to be supposed the guilty party, he did not see 
the smallest chance of being able to prove the contrary; for Finch was dead, 
who might have owned to his share in the dreadfurdeed. 

44 Well,” said Claude,' 44 all I have to do is to take care of number one. I 
am willing to admit that my conduct in the transaction was bad enough ; but 
it wa9 not so bad as they would fain make it out. I did not kill either of 
them, although I may have been the indirect cause of the death of both. I 
will to the road again, and try to banish these uncomfortable thoughts, or I 
shall know no peace of my life. This affair will blow over in a little time, 
and the secret must remain in jny own bosom.” 

There was no conveyance from the City to Kentish Town, where Duval 
had left his horse, bo he resolved to walk the distance; and, by getting across 
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the fields by Finsbury, and then making his way by Islington, he knew that 
an hour’s sharp walking would take him as nearly as possible to his place of 
destination. 

With this intention^ Duval struck off as nearly as he could for Finsbury 
fields, which at that time, were quite clear and open, as the Kentish Town 
fields are in our own time, and he thought certainly of nothing less than of 
meeting with anything in the shape of an interruption by the way. Fate, 
however, had decreed it otherwise. 

He had got dear of the houses pretty well, and was in the neighborhood of 
some citizens’ villas, not far from Finsbury, when he heard a loud voice cry— 

“Stop I Stopl Stop!” 

This was not a species of invocation which Duval was likely to let go quite 
unheeded, especially as he was upon foot. Had he been well mounted, pro¬ 
bably he would have treated it in a much more supercilious manner. He 
turned on the instant, and saw a mounted man coming at a smart trot 
towards him, up a lane in the immediate vicinity. 

“Hilloal” cried the horseman, again. “Stop, my friend.” 

44 What for?” said Duval. 

“ Only to answer me a question. Have you seen a man on a very dark 
bay horse in this neighborhood ?” 

“Ho.” 

The mounted man came close up to Duval, and they both looked in each 
other’s faces for a few moments in silence. To the intense astonishment of 
Duval, this mounted man was no other than the officer with whom he had 
had the encounter near Golden Green, and whom he had succeeded in play¬ 
ing the trick of giving him into custody; and ho sooner had Duval made 
thi9 discovery, by an attentive perusal of the officer’s face, than the officer 
found out. by the same process, who he was speaking to. 

44 By Heaven!” he cried, 41 it is Duval.” 

“ Right,” said Duval. 44 You never spoke a truer word in all your life, my 
friend.” 

44 You are my prisoner now. Scoundrel, your career is now, at last, at an 
end.” 

44 My dear sir, you flatter yourself,” said Duval. 

Quick as thought, then, and before the officer could possibly divine his 
intention, Duval stooped, and seizing him by the foot, fairly canted him off 
his horse into the roadway. The officer made two or three plunging attempts 
to rise, but the large riding boots he wore impeded him, and Duval had time 
to spring into the vacant saddle. 

“How, my friend.” he shouted. “My career is not quite over yet. If 
you want your horse again, you must look for him some miles from Loudon, 
and for fear you should be disappointed by taking the wrong direction, I am 
going north. Good day I” 

The officer, without troubling himself by any further efforts to get up in a 
hurry, pulled a pistol froA his breast-pocket, and fired at DuvaL The bullet 
just slightly touched his left arm. 

44 All right,” cried Duval. 

Ho one knew better how, at a moment’s notice, to start a horse to a Ml 
gallop than Duval, and before the officer could get at another pistol, he was 
off like the wind. 

44 Stop him! It’s Claude Duval,” roared the officer. 44 Stop him! Help 
•—help! It’s Duval, the highwayman! A hundred pounds to anybody who 
will stop him. Help—murder—help—watch I” 

As Duval galloped on the sounds died away, and by the time the old 
houses of Upper Islington appeared, he was in complete solitude and silence, 
and the officer’s voice had failed away in the dim distance. 
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44 A narrow touch, that,” said Duval, as he slackened his speed a little and « 
«ooked around him. 

Not a soul was visible, and from the high ground upon which he was now, 
If any one had been in his proximity, he must have seen them easily. The 
horse upon which he rode was a good one, and far from being in the least 
distressed, seemed very much to have enjoyed the gallop it had had over the 
fields; and then, Duval was rather a lighter weight than the officer, so that 
it was something like a relief to the steed to change its rider in such a 
way. 

What was to be done now, might have puzzled some folks, but Duval was 
a personage of rapid resolves; and after a very few minutes’ consideration, 
he mate up his mind to ride to Kentish Town, and then, when he got very 
near to where his own horse was put up, and which by that time would of 
oourse be quite fresh and rested, he Would be able to get rid of the one he 
rode, by dismounting and letting it go loose. He did not think it at all pru¬ 
dent to ride it to the door of the Inn where he had left his own steed, for in 
Kentish Town he was as yet unknown, and that would have been, in all pro¬ 
bability, a means of identifying him, more complete than pleasant to him. 

He was not, however forgetful of the probability that he should be followed 
by some person whom the discomfitted officer might stir up to such an enter¬ 
prise quickly, and he knew that where he had left that very unlucky indivi¬ 
dual, a fresh horse could easily be procured; so he paused about every five 
minutes to take a long look around him. 

Upon one of these occasions it was, that he saw three men on horseback 
coming on as rapicf as the nature of the ground over which they proceeded 
would permit them, in his direction. 

41 Humph 1” said Duval, “people don’t cross a ploughed field, if they can 
help it. They think it a near cut, or they would have found out some better 
path. No doubt they congratulate themselves now upon the likelihood of 
coming up with me, and taking me very comfortably, so far as they are con¬ 
cerned, to town. We shall see.” 

Duval had gone so much to the right, that in the course, even of a very 
few moments, he arrived at Newington Green; but still, if he could strike 
across the country he was not so far from Kentish Town as any one would 
have supposed, and it must be recollected, that at that time there was by no 
means the amount of obstruction in the shape of buildings and inclosures 
that all that part of the suburbs of London now presents. • 

Grossing the Green then, he dived down a narrow lane and soon came to a 
low hedge, beyond which stretched the open fields; and at some distance off, 
he could plainly see the cottages in Kentish Town, and mark the whole of 
the straggling road right up to Highgate. 

It was now that he put the capabilities of the officer’s horse to the proof. 
He did not think it wise to give the creature a heavy leap to do in the first 
instance, for well he knew that such a course of .proceeding will sometimes 
shake a horse at the outset of his career, and mate him lose speed for a mile 
or two; so Duval sought for a gap in the hedges through which he charged 
him, and then walking him for a few moments on the turf to get him accus¬ 
tomed to the feel of it after the roads, he gradually urged him on, and in'the 
oourse of three minutes was flying over the meadows at a tremendous rate. 

Two magnificent leaps of enclosure were eow taken with ease by the horse, 
and without relaxing in his speed in the least degree ; and Duval seemed to 
be approaching the houses in Kentish Town with magical rapidity. 

Our hero now did not pull up to look about him; but when nothing but a 
level meadow was before him, he at times swayed himself half round in his 
saddle, and took a keen glance along the fields. 

He saw his pursuers about half a mile behind him. They seemed, however, 
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to feci that their oattle were unequal to the leaps that were necessary in the 
' cross-country ride, and they were making for the high road. 

w That will do,” said Duval. 

He now felt quite certain that he should be able to reach the Inn at Ken* 
tisli Town, and to get his horse out and be off before they could reach him 
by the road. HU great object was that they should have no knowledge of 
where he had put up hU horse, for of all places in the world he did not wish 
any inquiry to be made concerning him in Kentish Town, and that was on 
aooount of Adele. 

On he went at the same slashing rate; and now, before you oould well have 
counted twelve, he was at the back of Kentish Town; but an unlucky, 
obstacle presented itself to him in the shape of the long straggling grounds 
belonging to a market gardener and florist. 

To coast this place would have taken more time than Duval felt at all 
Inclined to waste, so in the first instanoe he jumped the hedge, and let his 
horse alight in the middle of a bed of asparagus, aud then on he went right 
through a whole rotation of crops, until be reached the gravel path that led 
out into the village; but there he met the gardener himself, who, being a 
very irascible man ? at once flung a long rake at his head. 

Duval had no wish to ride into the village, and as it was quite immaterial 
to him whether he dismounted where he was or elsewhere, he flung himself 
hastily from his horse, and catching up the rake, he felled the gardener 
With one blow of its handle, breaking it in two by the process. 

44 1 can’t stand upon trifles,” said Duval, and in another moment he ran 
out into Kentish Town, and found himself exaotl v opposite to the Inn where 
he had left his horse. The officer’s steed which had done him suoh good 
service, he left in the nursery ^garden to amuse himself with suoh dainties as 
he might there find suited to his palate. 

Without the least appearance then of hot haste, Duval went into the Inn 
yard, and asked for his horse. He held up half-a-guinea between his finger 
and thumb to the ostler, as he merely uttered the two words— 

44 Be quick I” 

The sight of the glittering coin was quite a magical stimulus, and the horse 
was out and saddled in an incredibly short space of time. The half-guinea 
was transferred from Duval’s finger to the hand of the well-pleased ostler, 
and in another moment Duval was in the high road, and firmly on his sad- 
dle. 

44 How,” he said, as he patted his steed. 44 How, those gentlemen behind 
us if they are inclined for a little excursion of some twenty miles or so into 
the country, can have it.” 

He trotted on until he got to the rise of the hill, and then he took a long 
look behind him. The three horsemen had got quite dear of the village, 
and were pointing him out to each other. 

44 Very good,” said Duval. “Half a mile is a long pull up; and if you 
catch me you will have me, my friends, but not before.” 

The whole of that neighborhood was well known to Duval, and he fancied 
that Swain’s Lane was not quite so bad an ascent as the high road to High- 
gate,'so when he got to that turning he at once took it; and at a long gal¬ 
lop, which his horse in ascending hills had not his equal at, away they went 
up the lane, and in a very few minutes were in Highgate. 

Upon the level through the town then, Duval went leisurely, for he was 
determined that his horse should have every chance, and although he did not 
believe that the ascent of Swain’s Lane had winded kirn in the least, he was 
resolved to give him all the advantage in his power. 

Highgate, then, so for as regarded the level upon whioh the village is 
actually situated, was oleared at a rapid walk only; but after getting to the 
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descent on the other side, just past the Wrestler’s Inn. v Duval gave his horse 
therein, and away they went towards Finchley'at a tremendous pace. 

• 4 Bravely done,” cried Duval. 44 Bravely done, my gallant steed! Why 
we must already have made the half mile that was between us and our foes 
a whole one.” 

He kept his ear on the stretoh to catch the sound of the horses’ feet of his 
pursuers, but no such indication of their approaoh reached him, and he con¬ 
cluded rightly enough, that they were toiling up the steep bit of the bill, and 
so going leisurely enough. 

In a few moments Duval was right down in the valley by Finchley, but 
he did not pause. He left East Finchley well to his left, and keeping still the 
high road, he ascended to p rising bit of oountry again, from which he oould 
at intervals command extensive views for many miles round him on all sides. 


CHAPTER IL 

THE RACE CONTINUED AND THE STRATAGEM. 

The only thing that Duval felt at all solicitous about was, that he should 
to a certain extent keep his enemies in view. He did not like the idea of 
their leaving the high road perhaps, and lulling him into a feeling of false 
security, and then pouncing upon him at some moment when he did not 
expeot them. Therefore was it that he paused now upon the high ground in 
the immediate neighborhood of Finchley, to reconnoitre the surrounding 
oountry. 

He took care to get so far to the roadside that the identity of himself and 
his horse would be very much lost against the trees and the bushes, if hk 
enemies should happen to be looking for him. 

Not for the space of about half a minute had Duval been waiting, when 
he saw coming from Finchley, a poor-looking boy, rather sadly mounted 
upon a miserable-looking nag, and as he neared the spot where Duval was 
he saw that he was one of the postboys belonging to the post-office, who for 
a few shillings-a-week and a red jacket, risk their neoks twenty times a week 
at the very least. 

Duval waved his hand to stop him, and the boy pulled up with an uncom¬ 
fortable jerk. 

44 Any of my friends down the road ?” cried Duval. 44 "We are after a 
highwayman, my lad.” 

44 Oh, is you,” said the boy; 44 I’m glad to hoar you say that, for I was 
half afraid you was him, and you’d rob my letter bag.” 

44 Oh, dear no.” 

Li Well, they are all a-coming; they have got a couple of young chaps from 
the village to come with them. They say they will be sure to have him. I 
suppose you do not like to try him alpne ?” 

44 Certainly not.” * 

“Weill mustpusb on whether I meet him or not. A post-office boy 
mustn’t wait for nothing, no how.” 

44 1 suppose not.” 

44 Oh dear me, no. Good day. Kim up, will you.” 

After a short wrangle with his horse, off went the boy, again, at the sami 
rattling kind of half-trot, half-gallop, which only such horses ever think of 
perpetrating. 

44 Bo,” said Duval, 44 they are getting reinforcements, are they! Well, b« 
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It so. The more the merrier. Now, I dare say I might manage to play 
them the old fox's trick of doubling upon them; but I am Inclined for a gat- 
lope, so I will lead them by the nose some twenty miles or so farther yet; 
and if they are not pretty well knocked up by that time, for the pace it is 
that will do it, they are better mounted, and better horsemen than I take 
them to be." 

Duval, however, was resolved not to start until he actually saw his ene¬ 
mies, for it was only by keeping them constantly in sight from the high por¬ 
tion of the road that he might encounter, that he could gather any amusement 
in the chase. 

But in a moment or two his attention was directed to the sound of wheels 
in the direction of which he was galloping, and a man in a cart appeared 
round a tarn of the road. 

44 HiUoa,” said Duval. u If you meet some men on horseback, just say 
that Duval is only a little way ahead, and they may get pretty olose to him 
at dinner time, as he means to put up at a respeotable house on the road." 

The man in the oart stared, but Duval did not want to give him the op¬ 
portunity of making any remark, but dashed on at his old pace. He knew 
that his messageewould be delivered, for his pursuers would stop every body 
the met now for a oertainty, to ask news of him, sinoe they must have lost 
sight of him since he turned into Swain's Lane, and he did not wish that he 
should go straggling about the country in search of him, and so raise a great 
alarm on his account. 

For the next three miles, Duval did not in the least slacken his pace, and 
it was a tremendous thing to take a horse for that distance at such a speed. 
Gradually, however, then, he drew up, and stopped at the door of a road-side 
Inn. 

The landlord oame out in a moment, and with a profusion of bows, wanted 
to know if his honor would bait there, 

44 No," said Duval, I only want a pot and a pint of your best old ale, laud 
lord, if you please.” 

44 A pot and a pint, 6ir ?” 

44 Yes, the pint is for me, and the pot is for my friend.” 

The landlord stood in the middle of the road, and shading his eyes witn 
his hand, he gazed all round him to see for his friend, but finmng no one but 
Duval, he 6hook his head, saying— 

44 1 don’t see him, sir, if you please." 

44 Never mind," said Duval, “only be quick with the ale, or else I shall 
have to ride on to the next house." 

This was a threat to the laudlonf of a road-side inn whioh was not at all to 
be despised, and accordingly the pot of ale and the pint were produced in two 
foaming tankards. Dnval drank the pint in a moment himself, and then 
taking the pot in his right hand, he leant over his horse's neck, and held it 
to the creature's mouth. n 

It was gone in two or three seoonds, and the horse gave a snort of satis¬ 
faction. 

44 Well, I never I" said the landlord; u that's the finest and maltiest old ale 
&9 is, and almost too good for Christians, and the idea of a horse whipping up 
a whole pot of it is—is—" 

44 What is it ?” said Duval. 

44 Oh, nothing at all, sir, if you thinks proper, nothing in all the world, sir, 
in course.” 

44 Very good—there’s your money.”. 

Dnval threw half-a-orown on the ground, and then with a slight touch to 
the horse, as a hint that the creature well understood, off they were again 
.ike the wind. 
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* Stef hat man t Stop that man I” roared a person without his hat* 
wishing *t % of the pnblio-houae. 

, 44 Whst him, sir f” said the landlord. 

44 Yes: stop him! stop him!” 

i 14 Lora bless you, sir, he's a mile off by this time. He's had a pint of the 
aid aio himself, and his horse has had & pot. Do yon know him, sir?” 

44 Do I know him ? To be sore 1 do. He took a hundred pounds from me 
all in gold, one day, on Finchley Common. Its Claude Duval the high¬ 
wayman.” 

“Claude Duval!” 

44 Yea, I should know him again , if it were a hundred years henoe. All’I 
gOt for my money was a good look at him; I have dreamt of him ever sinoe, 
and now I shall dream of him still more, for here I have missed him by a 
hair's breadth only.” * 

44 Missed him, sir? Why you don't mean all for to go and say as you'd a 
interfered with him.” 

44 Wouldn’t I? I was taken by surprise when he robbed me, and was not 
very well, bat if I only had a chanoe of meeting him again faoe to faoe, I'd 
•oon rid society at large of such a vagabond—that I would! I shall always 
regret that I did not notice him till he was going away—that I shall.” 

The landlord ^ut his hand up to his eyes, and took a long look down the 
ooad. 

44 What are you looking at, landlord ?” said the bold guest. % 

44 Well, I—no—yes. To be sure.” 

* What is it, landlord ?” 

44 Why if he isn't a-ooming back for his change, as I'm a tinner. Yes he 

is. 

44 Murder!—help!—Hide me somewhere, landlord. Put me in the cellar- 
in a cask—under a bed—anywhere, and don’t say I mentioned him. Murder! 
Murder 1” 

The bold guest rushed into the Inn in a frantic state, and the landlord 
laughed so, for Duval was not coming back at all, that he was forced to hold 
ty the horse-trough to keep himself up. 

While this farce was going on at the Inn door, Duval had made great pro¬ 
gress on his road, and began to get into a very beautiful and finely wooded bit 
of country. The ale that the horse had taken seemed to stimulate him to 
every exertion, and if it had been necessary, which under the circumstanoes 
it was not, Duval could have made an amazing ride of it. 

As it was, he pulled up, and finding tjhat he was quite alone, and that not 
even a house was near him, he dismounted, and seizing the branch of a tree 
that grew in a hedge-row close at hand, he clambered up to a considerable 
height, so that he had quite a bird’s-eye view of the surrounding country for 
many miles in all directions: and such a view anywhere in England is very 
bharming, the country lying before the eye, as it does, like some immense 
garden in the highest state of successful cultivation. 

Upon more than one occasion, Duval has shown that he was rather an 
enthusiastic lover of nature; and now as he took such a long view from the 
old tree, of all the rich landscapes spread out like a map before him, he would 
have been delighted to have been permitted to linger for an hour to gaze at 

it, had not the urgency of his situation warned him, although he was probably 
in no immediate jeopardy, he had no time to lose. 

Far off, looking like insects, he saw a cluster of horsemen coming on at 
what, at that distanoe even, his practiced eye told him was a good pace. 

44 So,” ho said, 44 they think to run me down at last. But they will be mi^ 
taken. If I am ever nabbed it will be by treachery, and not by a race across 
the country. Let them oome, I am right glad to see that they place each 
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value upon my word, as to believe that I arti to be sought in the north, only 
because I said as much.” 

He came down from the tree, and again mounted his faithful horse, which 
had as docilely as a dog waited for him at the foot of it, and then he took 
the road again. 

• 44 Let me think,” he said. 14 If I were to pause, it would take theuf now 
half an hour to come up to me. That is not time enough for ine to dine in; 
I must have three quarters of an hour at the least; so I must find some means 
of detaining them upon the road.” 

What those means were to be, Duval did not know at the moment All 
he had made up his mind to was, that he MQould stop and dine somewhere, 
notwithstanding the pursuit that was so steadily kept up after him. But he 
was turning the matter over in his mind, and there was but little doubt that 
his fertile genius in snob matters would hit upon some scheme to accomplish 
what he desired. 

He was not galloping now, so that he had an opportunity of looking about 
him a little, and in the course of a few moments he was rather startled to 
see the head of a man, as it appeared, just peering over a hedge at hiifc. 

44 Hilloa l” cried Duval. 44 Who are you ?” 

Ho answer was returned, and upon riding up to the hedge he found that 
it was a scare-crow in the field beyond it. A coat, trowsers, and an old hat 
stuffed out with straw, and supported upon a stout stake, made up the 
illusion. 

Duval could not but laugh at the idea of his saying— 44 Who are you?” to 
the scarecrow; but he had not ridden half a dozen paces from it, when the 
idea struck him that it might be the means of procuring him the delay neces¬ 
sary to stop and refresh both himself and his horse. 

Duval was quick in action, and with him the conception of every plan was 
quickly enough followed by its execution. He glanced round him, until he 
saw a tall chestnut-tree which would just suit his purpose, and then dismount¬ 
ing, he proceeded to carry it out. 

He made his way through the hedge, and got possession of the scarecrow, 
whioh he threw over into the road. Following there, he lifted it up, and 
by a happy jerk he cast it right into the middle of the chestnut-tree, where it 
lodged securely enough, presenting as nearly as possible the appearance of 
some one hiding in the tree. 

44 1 think that will do,” he said; 44 and if it does not, it is not a bad joke, 
and I will keep a good look-out notwithstanding.” 

He immediately mounted again, and rode on, wheh to his good satisfaction 
he met a groom upon horseback. Duval on the instant rode up to him, and 
said— 

44 1 have been robbed on this road.” 

44 Robbed, sir ?” 

44 Yes, and by the notorious Claude Dnval; I have had my watch, a dia¬ 
mond-ring, and sixty pounds taken from me, only half an hour ago, and I hid 
in a hedge after be had left me, and saw him turn his horse adrift and climb 
up a large ©heptnut-tree and hide in it.” 

44 The deuce he did, sir! Then we will have him—I will go baok with yon, 
sir.” 

44 Ho, I cannot, I atn on a very partionlar business, indeed, which must be 
transacted quickly—ray dinner,” added Duval, to himself, 44 or I would go 
back with you ***&. If you can get any assistance on the road, take him, 
and Ps J oora* WJc I will join you. I am Sir Marmaduke Tompkins.” 

Th* groom his hat. 

*' Which tree If# in, sir?” 

u Xt\ A >/^tiut on the right-hand side of the road as you go to it 
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from here, and its near a gate with a lot of brambles stuok in it to shat 
the field.” 

“I know it, sir—I know it. It’s jast a little way on, sir, a big tree with 
a large branch coming right over the road ?” 

“The same.” 

u Thank yon, sir; I know it, Bir.” # 

“Very good. I believe there is a large reward offered for the apprehen* 
sion of this Olande Duval. Of coarse, in my position of life, the money is ol 
no sort of consequence to me, so you can share it with any persons who may 
assist you in apprehending him; and when you have him safe, I will take 
oare that justice is done you, and that you are not cheated out of it.” 

u Oh, 6ir, you are very good.” 

“ Not at all, my friend, not at all. Iam sorry that my pressing engage- 
ment, indeed, prevents me from having the pleasure of going back with yon.” 

The groom, who was, only out to give the horse an airing, was not at all 
sorry that the sham Sir Marmaduke oould not go back, for he hoped to have 
most of the reward to himself, by the knowledge that he thought he now 
possessed of the whereabouts of the notorious Claude Duval. 

He rode on until he came to the tree, and one glance was sufficient, by 
showing him a portion of the scarecrow hidden among the branches* to con¬ 
vince him that the information that had been given to him was correct. 

“ Oh, its all right,” he said. “ There he is. Of course he has got fire¬ 
arms, and will have a pop at anybody who pretends to look at him. Dear 
me, what shall I do? I have heard a good deal about this Claude Duval, and 
they say he’s a most desperate fellow, and no more minds blowing a fellow’s 
brains out than he would of lighting his pipe. I must be very careful, for 
what’s the use of the reward to me if I am a dead man before I get any 
6fit?» 

Having arrived at this highly philosophical conclusion, the groom was half 
afraid to look up into the tree, for fear of encountering the much dreaded 
glance of the highwayman’s eye, and he began to think that after all it would 
be better to share the danger and the reward with some one else. 

In this state of mind he waited quietly enough, keeping only now and then 
an eye on the tree, for fear the highwayman should suddenly slide down its 
trunk and escape, and waiting with great impatience for some assistance to 
arrive. 

Of course, in due time, up came the mounted party in pursuit of Duval, 
and with a groan the groom noticed their numbers. He made up his mind, 
however, to make the best of a bad job, and to pocket, with perfect security, 
what he could; so, riding forward, so as to meet the party at some distance 
before they reached the tree, he said— 

“ Gentlemen, I can tell you of a good thing, if you will let me have some 
of the advantage coming from it.” 

“ What is it ?” cried one. “ Be quick, for we are busy.” 

“ But you can’t be after anything that will pay you as this will,” said the* 
groom. 

“You don’t know that, young fellow. We are after Clyde Duval the 
notorious highwayman, and there are sufficient rewards offered for him tc 
make us all, and you too, if you could find him; so if you have anything tc 
say, say it quickly and at once, for you find we are not upon .trifling 
business.” 

“ Claude Duval, did you say i f ’ 

“Yes, to be sure. Are you deaf?” 

No—-no. But—speak low or 1 don’t know what may happen. I beg, gen 
tlemen, that you will speak low.” 

“ What for ?” 
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“ Listen to me. There are five of yon aod one of me. B j>w if yon will 
promise me upon your words, all of you, a sixth part of what you get by 
taking Claude Duval, I will put you iu the way of getting him without muon 
trouble ?” 

44 Will you P’ 

44 If I don’t you have nothing at all to pay me, so you are quite safe 
enough.” 

44 True—true, we are,” said the officer, who was the chief person of the 
party. Upon my word you shall have the sixth of whatever we get if you do 
what you say. I make you that promise with all these four persons as wit¬ 
nesses to it. 

44 You all hear him ?” said the groom. 

44 Yes—yes. Of course we do.” 

44 Then, after robbing Sir Marmaduke Tompkins of sixty pounds, and his 
watoh, and a diamond ring, only half an hour ago, he turned his horse ^drift 
and got up into that chestnut tree, where he is now hiding. 

The five pursuers of Duval gave five starts at this most unexpected and 
extraordinary information. 

44 In that tree ?” cried the officer, who had pursued Duval with such perti¬ 
nacity ; 44 in that tree ?” 

44 In—that—tree,” said the groom, solemnly. 

44 Gome on, then. We will soon see that. Oome on.” 

They all trotted up to the tree, followed by the groom, and then the first 
thing the officer said was— 

44 There he is, sure enough.” 

44 And I can see his eyes,” said one of the others. 

“Look out,” cried a third. 44 1 can see the barrel of a pistol. He has got 
up there to shoot us as we pass.” 

There was a general scattering of the party now all over the road, each 
one being anxons that if any one were shot it should not be him ; and the 
groom held his hat to the side of his head, and cried— 

“Oh, Don’t—don’t. Murder I” 

This panic, however, when it was found that no pistol wa9 fired from the 
tree, gradually subsided, and the officer gathering courage, cried out iu a 
loud voice— 

44 Olaude Duval—the game is up now. You are wanted, and you cannot 
escape. We see you, and that is sufficient You had better come down from 
that tree a live man, for if you don’t you may be quite sure that you will 
have to come down a .dead one, or so badly wounded that you will wish 
yourself dead.” 

44 Lord bless us 1” said the groom, what does he say?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

41 Ah I” said one of the men, 44 he is all the more dangerous on that acoount* 

I know.” \ 

44 He is only planning and plotting something,” said ono of the young men 
from Highg&te, 44 and I’ll go home.” 

44 And so will I,” said the other hero from the same plaoe. 

“ What ?” cried the officer. Go home now, will yon, my lads, while we 
are on the point of oatching our man f You must be mad. My idea is that 
be has hurt himself in some way, and has crawled up the tree to hide.” 

“ But why don’t he speak ?” 

44 Oh, he is too much chagrined to do that.” 

Upon this the two young men who would have taken flight home, again 
plucked up a little courage, and remained; and the officer again spoke in a 
loud tone of voice to the scarecrow— 

44 Olaude Duval, do not bo foolish. You had much better give yourself np 
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to ns quietly. Who knows but there may be some flaw in the indictment against 
yon even at the Old Baily, and then yon may get off this time; but if I am 
compelled to shoot yon, yon have no chanoe.” 

44 What does he say ?” cried the other. 

44 Oh, he’s as obstinate as the very denoe. He won’t speak.” 


CHAPTER m. 


DUVAL OUTWITS BIS PURSUERS, AND DINES AT HIB LEISURE. 


When they fonnd that they conld not get a word from the figure in the 
tree, they grew more and more cautions, for to their imaginations there was 
something extremely exciting in the fact of the great highwayman being in a 
tree, and keeping that contemptuous silence. 

44 1 really,” said one, 44 would not fire into the tree. Who knows but It 
may explode some mine and blow us all up.” 

4 * Eh ?” cried the officer as he started back.” What do you say ?” 

The man repeated his view of the case. 

44 Ob, stuff!” said the officer, 44 1 can’t think that at all possible. How 
oan he blow us up ?” 

44 1 don’t know. He’s an outrageous kind of chap, and has as many dou¬ 
ses and twists as an old fox that has lost his tail.” 

The others laughed at this illustration, and that set the officer’s mettle uj 
A little. ' 

44 Nonsense;, he said; 44 no doubt he thinks by preserving this silence and 
mystery, that he will frighten me, as he has already frightened you; but I 
am not exactly that sort of man; so if he don’t come down and give himself 
up, I shall fire at him. I feel that it is my duty so to do.” 

Upon this the officer came under the tree again and in a solemn voice he 
said— 


44 Claude Duval, you may fancy this is a very fine joke, but I oan assure 
you that it is not; I am determined that I will take you; I have made up 
my mind to it, 1 tell you, and set my life upon it. Eh f Did you speak!” 

44 He didn’t say nothing,” said one of the others. 

44 But he moved,” said one. 

44 Did he move ?” said the officer, turning round shgrply to the man who 
had spoken last. 44 Are you quite sure you saw him move, my man ?” 

* 4 Oh, yes, sir.” 

At this moment a very large chestnut, that had remained an unwonted 
time upon the tree, suddenly fell right on the crown of the officer’s hat, 
and as it carte from rather a considerable height, it gave his hat a smart rap, 
and splitting open rattled four chestnuts about his ears. 

For the moment this event took him so much by surprise, that he sat upon 
his horse perfectly motionless, btt looking as white as a ghost. Then he 
cried— 


44 Murder, what was that? Stop him 1 Murder 1” 

A roar of laughter from the men, who had seen exactly w hat it was, at 
once awakened him to the fact, that at all events there could be no danger 
where there was so much hilarity. 

44 It was only a chestnut, sir, as fell on your head,” said one. 

44 A chestnut?” 

44 Yes, that w &9 all. He is pelting you with ohestnuts, that’s all, sir. It’s 
just his way to be always up o some joke or another.” 
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44 Joke, does he oall it—eh f By the Loly—I’ll joko him.* 

Full of aoger } the offioer at ouoe now presented his pistol tu the eoarecrow 
in the tree, and pulled the trigger. 

Bang 1 went the well-loaded weapon, and a shower of leaves and two more 
Chestnuts came down upon the officer. But to the great surprise of the whole 
party there was the figure in the tree, sitting on the branch to all appearance 
as calm and a9 composed as though nothing at all out of the common way 
was taking plaoe. 

“ Confound him,” said the officer. 44 I must have hit him.” 

44 He don’t move, sir.” 

44 But I could not miss him, Claude Duval, you are wounded. Are you 
intent upon self-destruction that you remain in that tree so perversely f 
Come down, and no further harm will be done to you; but if you remain 
there you will be destroyed, and your dead body will hang as a soareerow 
amid those branches.” 

The figure maintained its position. 

“ Did he move ?” said the officer. 

44 1 think I saw him move a little,” said one. 

44 1 saw him wink his left eye,” said another. 

44 His eye ? Can you see his eye?” • 

“Yes. If you come here, sir, and look right along where I’m pointing to, 
you’ll see his eye lust above a little branoh of the tree that bends round in 
this way, just as I T m a-bending my finger. «Do you see it, sir?” 

44 1—think—I-” 

“Don’t you see it glistening?” 

“Well, 1 wouldn’t like to swear to it, but I do think that I really, now 
^u mention it, see a something like a human eye. Yes, surely—upon my 
word, though it is difficult to say. One is rather apt to imagine the eye, but 
I feel quite sure I can see his nose and a part of his ohin.” 

44 That’s very near it, sir.” 

44 Yes, we may safely conclude, under suoh circumstances, I think, that the 
eye is there likewise.” 

44 Quite safe, sir.” 

44 Well, ray friends, you know that this affair has already oost me a good 
deal of money, and that when I have paid each of you what I have promised 
you, and that groom what I have promised him, I shall not be very muoh 
the gainer by apprehending Claude Duval; but if any one of you will climb 
up the tree and fairly make 4rim come down, I’ll stand a five pound note 
down on the spot.” 

The men looked at each other rather dubiously. 

44 Recollect,” added the officer as he took out his pocket-book, and pro- 
\ d need a five pound note from its capacious enclosure, “ recollect that-five 

pounds are not easily earned every day in the week by climbing a tree.” 

44 It’s an awkward job, sir,” said one. 

44 Oh, very,” said another. 

44 Five pounds, asked the officer, holding the note at arm’s length. 44 Five 
pounds.” 

44 Hang it all,” said one. “ I’ll dd it.” 

44 Will you, my friend ? Then the five pounds are yours, and what is more, 
I will remain with a loaded pistol pointed at the tree, so that if needs be I 
can render you effectual assistance. My opinion is that when he sees we 
will have him down, ho will give in with a good grace at last.” 

44 I’ll try it, sir. I should Slink he’d have shot some of us already if he 
had had any pistols, don’t you think so ? 

“Of oourso he would. It is as clear as possible. There is no r\*gtr 
whatever in going into the tree 1 I would do so myself, only I think * an 
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be of more use here where I am. Take the note, my friend, and I hope It 
may do you a deal of good.” 

44 Thank you, sir,” aaid the man, cramming the note into his pocket. 
" Thank you, sir, I hopes as it may. Bill, will you give me a leg-up to that 
first branch ?” 

“ All right,” said Bill. “ I’ll do it.” 

44 Very good.” 

The man slipped off his coat, and Bill gave him the leg-up to a low branch 
of the tree, which, when he onoe got a fair hold of, rendered the rest of his 
progress easy enough. The others all watched his proceedings with intense 
eagerness, and the officer, with one eye shut, and a pistol pointed towards 
the seeming figure in the tree, kept on the watoh. 

The adventurous man went cautiously from branch to branch until he 
j came near the scarecrow, and then the interest of those below became pain- 
fiilly intense. They saw him kiok it with his foot, and then they heard him 
shout out— 

44 Oh, my eye!” 

44 1 9 he dead ?” said the officer. 

44 As mutton!” said the man. 

44 Then, my friends, that first pistol shot of mine must have done the 
business. Is he shot right through the head f I aimed at his head I” 

44 Everywhere,” said the man from the tree. “Catch him, some of you, 
going to throw him down.” 

At this intimation, far from coming forward to catch the supposed dead 
body, they all retreated, officer included, some paces further off than they 
were, and then they saw their comrade lay hands on the dead body. They 
saw it fall from branch to branch, and at length down it came to the ground, 
ihd lay huddled up at the foot of the tree. . 

44 How light the poor fellow fell,” said one. 

44 Very,” said another. 

“I take you all to witness now,” cried the officer 44 that before I shot 
Cflaude Duval I said all I could to him to get him to come down from the 
tree and give himself np quietly, hut he was so obstinate that he would not. 
You will all, I am quite sure, be able to depose to that much, my friends.” 

“Oh, yes—yes.” 1 

44 Very good. Then now we will get a hurdle, and placing the body upon 
It, we will take it to the watch-house at Hampstead. Come on, my friends, 
lie is quite dead.” 

Curiosity, joined to a thorough conviction that Duval was quite dead, 
Induced them all now to come forward, and at the same moment he who 
had asoended the tree oame to the lowest branch and dropped to the ground, 
after hanging by his hands a moment. 

44 We are all done,” he said, 44 except me.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“JWhy you may have Claude Duval among yon.” 

So saying, he picked up the scarecrow which was as light as possible, aud 
flung it right among the advancing group.. 

The scene that ensued beggars all description. 

Some fell fiat down upon the road, and bellowed as though they were at 
the last gasp, others fought madly with their oomradee to get away, fanoying 
Chat they were obstructing them in some way, and one and all raised suoh a 
chorus of shouts and yells that the one who had produced all the confusion, 
in a moment of thoughtlessness, throwing the scarecrow among them, 
thought his safest plan would be to take flight with what he had got, so off 
be went with his five pound note in his pooket, and oatohing his horse and 
bis coat he quickly disappeared from the soene. 



The unfortunate officer was knocked down and trodden over by the whole 
party, and a& the scarecrow likewise had come right against him, he was 
more bruised and bewildered than any of them. It was not until one sud¬ 
denly cried out—“Why, it’s Farmer Stubbins’ scarecrow !” that anything 
like order was restored, and then as they regarded the cause of their terror 
with careful looks, and glared at each other like men in a dream, the con¬ 
viction certainly crept over them that done they were to all intents and 
purposes. 

The officer sat on the ground looking half stunned, and there we shall 
leave him and his companions while we follow the fortune of Duval, who 
had been so successful in playing off such a ruse upon the enemy. 

2 
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A quarter of an hour more saw him quietly trotting down tie bill 01 
Hampstead. 

“I wonder,” he said, “how long they will continne^staring at the scare* 
crow in the tree ? Bnt it don’t matter. The north road, for about a week, 
now wilt be too hot to hold me, so perforce I must go west for a little time, 
whether I like it or not. I can easily ride into town of an evening, agd visit 
Adele.” 

With this intention, when Duval got quite to the foot of the hill, where 
Ohalk Farm Tavern stood, he turned up a shady lane to liis left, of which 
there are now no traces, and soon got across a few meadows to where 
Regent’s Park now rears its aristocratic abodes. Then it was only a large 
tract of not very inviting fields, rather damp in bad weather. 

Striking aoross these fields, he so easily made his way to the weist end of 
the town, and came out into the western road about half a mile below 
Tyburn Gate. 

“ Good,” he said, I have made a tolerably short cut of that, at any rate. 
Something seems to tell me that I shall have some luck on this road. I am 
glad I relinquished my original intention of going on north ward to dine, for 
1 should soon have had the whole country about my ears. I will make a 
stop at the Old Hats, at Ealing.” 

Having made this determination, Duval went down the road at an easy 
canter. He passed the old wall of Kensington Gardens, and rapidly leaving 
Bayswater behind him, he was quickly at Shepard’s Bush, then a little strag¬ 
gling collection of about twenty houses only. He took the right-hand road 
and soon reached Acton, which was something, even then, of a village of 
importance, with its church standing more prominently forward than it does 
now. 

A very short ride then brought him to the Old Hats, which then stood 
quite alone by the road side, and was an old-fashioned, long, straggling one- 
storied house. 

This hostel was well known at that time to the knights of the road, as 
being kept by a man who never asked any questions of any one who made 
no demur at the bill. 

Duval drew up at the door, and the ostler at once made his appearance 
and took charge of his horse, while he strolled deliberately into the house, 
as though no price were on his head. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OLD HATS, AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE TO CLAUDE DUVAL* 

« That’s Duval the highwayman,” said the landlord of the Old Hats, as 
Claude descended from his horse at his door. 

u You don’t say so ?” cried the landlady. 

4i Yes, I do, my dear.” 

u What, the famous Duval, the dashing highwayman, who is so fond of tyl 
the ladies, and such a very nice man f” 

“Humph!” 

“ The good, handsome Duval—the— 1 ” 

“My dear, he won’t thank you to be bawling out his name in that sort of 
wayTl am sure. It is enough that you and I know him, without letting 
ererybody in the house into Hie secret of who he is; and you know likewise 
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perfectly well that young Mr. SohofFer is here now on his way to dine with 
the Lord Mayor; and his father, yon know, as well as I can tell yon, is Alder* 
man SchofFer, so of course he would feel bound to try to apprehend DuvaL 
and then only think what a pretty disturbance there would be in the liouse. 

44 He apprehend Claude Duval ?” cried the landlady. 44 Why Duval would 
eat him up.” 

44 Very likely, my dear, but would it do any good to our house to have 
the son of Alderman SchofFer eaten up, in it by Claude Duval ?” 

44 Well, who said it would ?” 

44 Nobody, my love, only don’t be bawling Duval’s name out so loud, for 
we don’t know what may come of it. You know our mode of carrying on 
business, is to charge well and ask no questions, and you know that no class 
of customers pay us better than the-” 

44 Knights of the Road,” said the landlady. 

44 Precisely, my dear.” # v 

44 1 know all that quite as well as you do, and I am quite as little likely to 
do any mischief to any guest. As for young Mr. SchofFer, as I say, Duval, 
from what I have seen of him, would eat him up with half a grain of salt.” 

“Very likely, but-<” 

Tingle, tingle, tingle 1 

44 Ah 1 there’s the bell, I declare—it’s the coffee-room bell, and young Mr. 
SchofFer is there. I only wish, wife, you had not kept me talking here, I 
would have met Duval, and got him to go into the bar-parlor, or some other 


room, but now 


n 


Tingle, tingle, tingle! 

44 Are vou going to answer the bell, Peter, or is Mr. D. to pull it down, I 
ask you ?” 

44 Coming, coming, coming!” cried the landlord, as he made a rush now 
to a long low-ceiled dingy room, that was called the coffee-room, because nc 
a drop of that beverage was ever within its doors, and there he found Duvs 
taking off his riding gloves, and young Mr Schoffer the alderman’s son look¬ 
ing at him with amazement, for that young gentleman had been to school in 
Holland, and had very little experience of life. He probably thought no one 
would venture into the coffee-room at the Old Hats, while so very important 
a personage as himself was there. 

“Well, landlord,” said Claude, 44 have you anything very tempting in the 
house that one can have to eat?” 

44 Oh yes, sir.” 

44 What is it?” 

44 Why, sir, we have something of all sorts. There is a roast haunch of as 
fine mutton as you would wish to see.” 

44 Uncut ?” 

44 Oh yes, sir. Nobody but the cook has sc much as looked at it; and then 
there is a”—* 

* 44 Stop; don’t let me hear any more. Bring me the haunch at once—one 
of your home-made loaves, and a bottle of your best claret. I only want a 
slight snack, and that will do very well for me—only pray be quick.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” >» 

Young Mr. SchofFer by this time began to think that the new comer must 
be somebody, from the aeference with which he was treated by the landlord, 
and his own off-handed manners. The young man was sufficiently new in 
the world to be completely taken in by dashing manners, whether in man or 
woman, so he thought he would do the civil thing by the new oomer, with 
the hope of finding out who he was. 

44 A remarkably nice day, sir,” he said. 

44 Yery,” replied Claude. 
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“Perhaps, sir, yon would like to sit here, as it is m»re in the lightf I 
will give you this seat, sir, if you prefer it.” 

“You are very kind,” said Duval; “but where I am will do very well 
indeed. I would not incommode you on any account. What a time this 
tiresome landlord is to be sure. Here have I been waiting for dinner no less 
than three minutes and a-half.” 

As he spoke, Duval took from his pocket a superb watoh, set in a circle of 
brilliants, and glanced at it. 

“ He must be some nobleman,” thought young Schoffer. “ I’ll get into talk 
with him, and show him that I, too, have a watoh.” 

With this he took out his watoh, which, by comparison with Duval's, was 
but a very shabby affair; and by way of letting the supposed nobleman know 
that be was somebody, he said— 

“How slow the time goes to be sure. My father, the alderman, told me 
to be at the Mansion House by five, and it is now only half past three. 1 am 
going to dine with the Lord Mayor, sir, you must know.” 

“Oh, indeed.” 

“ Yes, sir. The old gentleman has got the gout, and can't go, so he gave 
me his invite, and I am to go, you see, sir; and he has written to the Lord 
Mayor to say as much, and his lordship sent back a very flattering reply in¬ 
deed, saying he should be happy to see me.” 

“ You don’t say so, sir ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir; it’s true, upon my life. My father is Alderman Sohoffer: f 
well-known man in the City sir.” 

“ Very likely, sir, indeed.” 

“Humph!” thought Schoffer. “I did think he'd be forced to tell me w> 
he was, after I had said that. How close he is to be sure. I’ll try him ogab-, 
though.” Then turning to Duval, he added, “ My curriclo, sir, is in the Inn- 
yard, and I am going to drive myself to town, you see, sir.” 

“ Very probable.” 

“ I have managed very nicely, I think, for I have put the card of invite in 
the box under the seat of the curricle, besides my white gloves and a charm¬ 
ing bouquet. I rather think I am a bit of a manager—don’t you think so, 
sir?” 

“Your forethought,” said Duval, “is only equalled by your subsequent 
discretion, my good sir.” 

“ No—you really don’t say so, sir ?” 

“ Indeed .1 do; and your experience of the world will let you see at a 
glance that I am not the sort of roan, my dear sir, to say what I do not 
think.” 

This compliment to young Mr. 8choffer’s experience of the world auite 
won his heart; and if it be true, as some cynics have asserted, that mankind 
are always better pleased to be praised for those virtues and those qualities 
that they do not possess than for those that they do, the satisfaction that 
beamed from the young man’s countenance is easily accounted for. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ you don’t know how happy I should be to take a glass 
of wine with you.” 

“ With great pleasure, sir,” said Claude. “ I will but lust finish the little 
mack that I am taking, and then we will manage a couple of bottles of our 
lost’s claret here.” 

“ Certainly, sir, oertainly.” 

“ I presume you have been In the army t” 

“ Not exactly, sir.” 

What not exactly being in the army oould mean, Gaude Dutal did not stop 
to inquire.. It was sufficient for him that the young gentleman was highly 
flattered at the supposition; and when Duval had finished his repast by inak 
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fug a rather considerable inroad into the haunch of mutton, the} both sat 
down by each other as comfortably as possible. 

After a few glasses of the really excellent claret had been despatched, 
Claude Duval said— 

“ I have been riding so mnoh to-day, that I feel really fatigued with that 
kind of exercise, and yet I must get to London.” 

“ My dear sir,” oried young Mr. Schoffer, upsetting his glass of claret on 
his pantaloons in his eagerness: 44 my dear sir, if you will condescend to ac¬ 
cept of a seat in my ourricle, I shall be proud of the honor of driving you to 
town.” 

44 Really, sir, I fear that it would be too much of an intrusion upon your 
kindness.” 

44 Not at all—not at all, sir. Only say that you will do it, that's all, my 
dear sir.” 

44 Well, since you are so very kind as to make me suoh an offer, and in so 
gentlemanly a way, too, I feel that I ought not to think of refusing it.” 

“Of course not, sir, of course not; and I hope you will not think of suoh 
a thing for a moment. You cannot think, sir, how very comfortable two 
oan ride in my curricle. I have no servant with me, because I always can pnt 
up the horse and vehicle at father's old shop—I—I mean in 'the city—dear 


M Exactly, sir. Bhall we have another bottle? Claret is not a very insi¬ 
dious wine.” 

44 Why, really, sir, I'm almost afraid to venture, as I shall have to drink a 
good deal of wine at the Mansion-house, for the Lord Mayor is sure to keep, 
his eye on me, and to cry out— 1 Come, come, Mr. Sohoffer, don't shirk your 
glass.’ ” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Yes, sir. Our present Lord Mayor actually began life by dealing in rags 
and bottles.” 

44 You don’t say so.” 

44 Yes, and so he got on by degrees, until he is the great man he is now % 
and they do say that in a box under the bed, he still preserves the origi¬ 
nal black-dolly that used to swing outside his door in the Minories, where he 
first set up in business.” 

44 It shows a proper and profound humility. How did he get on in his 
business then ?” 

44 Oh, very well indeed. They say he swindled—no—I mean he got the 
better in business, and you know, sir, in business that nothing that keeps to 
the windward of the law is swindling. 

44 Certainly not.” 

44 Well, sir, he got the better of everybody, and from one thing to another, 
he deserted the bottle business, and took contracts for the army!” 

“That I should think was profitable.” 

44 Oh, yes, sir, there was not a pair of breeches went to our army in Flan¬ 
ders but were made by the present Lord Mayor of London.” 

44 Really, I quite congratulate you upon the useful and ornamental position 
in which your honse stood with the military character of the nation.” 

44 Thank you, sir, you are very good.” 

44 Not at all; modest minds like yours should always be properly apprecia¬ 
ted, in my opinion. Permit me to hand you the decanter.” 

44 Thank you.” 

The young scion of the city house, had not a head-piece that was either 
proof against Duval's flattery or the claret which was so liberally administered 
to him, and he soon showed signs of having had quite enough. It was ne 
nart of Duval's scheme to render him quite helpless. * 
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u Bless me,” said Duval, suddenly looking at bis watoh. * It is time to 
start for Lonaon.” 

44 Is it!” cried young Schoffer, starting to bis feet. 44 Let s be off then. 
My ourricle! Hilloa, there, my ourricle 1” 

44 All right,” said the landlord. 44 It is at the door.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

# 

DUVAL MAKES A GOOD THING OF A MANSION-HOUSE DINNEB. 

In the course of another five minutes Duval and his new friend were seated 
In the curricle together. The young man took the reins—nobody is so tena¬ 
cious of driving as a half drunken man—arid away they went at a good paoe 
from the Old Hats. 

The open air, however, soon began to have a very insidious effect ujK>n 
the head-piece-of Schoffer, and from the manner in which he swayed from 
side to side, it was quite evident to Duval that in the event of their meeting 
any other vehicle upon the road, the chances of a collision were hardly doubt¬ 
ful. 

44 Well,” he said, suddenly. 44 1 have had a lesson. This is beautiful.” 

44 A lesson ?” said Schoffer, speaking thickly. 44 A lesson, my dear friend, 
did you say? What’s—what’s beautiful?” 

* 44 Your driving; and as I have had the advantage of seeing it, of course I 
have had a lesson in the art.” 

44 Oh, ah, yes, to be sure. Come up, will yqu 1 I rather think there are 
not many, sir, who can come near me in this sort of thing.” 

44 Hot one.” 

44 No, really though, you ain’t joking?” 

“Joking? Perish the thought.” 

“Then you do think I drive rather uncommon well ?” 

44 1 am certain of it; and I have, contingent upon that eccasion, a very 
great favor to ask of you, my friend.” 

44 Name it—what—is—-is—it?” 

44 It is that you would let me try to put in practice the admirable lasson in 
driving that you have given me, by allowing me to take the reins for a min* 
ute or two only, now* that we are still in the country. I own that with yon 
by my Bide I should feel very diffident about driving in London, but here 
nobody sees us.”. 

The young dupe smiled blandly. 

“Well—well,” he hiccuped, “nobody sees us here; I don’t mind for 
once in a way. There, my fr—friend. Take the whip and reins, and I will 
tell you when you go-go wrong, I will.” 

44 A thousand thanks for that kindness,” said Duval, as he took the whip 
and reins frdm the hands of the young man. “There now, how stupid I 
am.” 

44 What’s the row ?” 

“ I have dropped the whip, and owing to sitting in an awkward position I 
have got the cramp in the c5df of my right leg, and oan’t move. Ob, oh I” 

44 1 have had the cramp in my oalf sometimes,” said Sohoffer. 

44 Then it must have been all over you,” said Duval. 44 }£y dear friend, 
will you get tbe whip ?” 

44 To be sure I will. Don’t you move.. All’s right. I’ll get it. Don’t you 
trouble yourself my dear friend, I’ll get it in a moment.. All’s right. Some 
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people couldn't have taken as much claret as I have and been so decidedly so 
—sober—very sober.” 

He rolled, rather than stepped out of the curricle, and the moment he 
gained the road, Duval made a slight noise with his lips, and at the same 
instAnt gently jerked the reins, ana off went the horses in the curricle at a 
sharp trot, leaving the unfortunate owner of the vehicle in the middle of the 
road with the whip in his hand, glaring after it, as /it rapidly retreated from 
his sight, in such a state of bewilderment that he was unable even to cry oat 
about it. 

Duval never even troubled himself to look bhck. He was quite satisfied 
that pursuit was out of the question, and he knew that Bchoffer was not so 
tipsy as not to be able to take care of himself so far as regarded any danger 
to life or limb, so that he looked upon the whole affair as quite k professional 
thiug. . 

Tyburn Gate was very soon gained, and then Duval thought it was time to 
think upon what he was to do to carry out the plan he bad determined upon 
in his own mind of going to dine with the Lord Mayor in the character of 
younfe Schoffer. He recollected that in the plenitude of his foolish confidence 
the young owner of the curricle had mentioned that under one of the seats 
were his gloves and his card of admission to the banquet at the Mansion 
House; and now Duval drew up at an Inn some few paces up'the Edgeware 
Road, and pausing at the door, he made the examination of the seat and 
found the articles named. 

Fortunately Duval, by merely getting rid of his riding-boots, was in a fit 
dress to go to the city feast. To be sure, he wanted a pair of shoes and ano¬ 
ther cravat, and then he would do very well, but both of these appendages 
to his costume were easily enough to be got in London. 

Leaving the curricle in charge of the ostler at the door of the Inn, he 
entered it, and gave his order for a bottle of wine and for a hair-dresser to 
be sent for. The style of the 4 turn out 1 at once insured him every attention, 
and the best hair-dresser in the whole neighborhood was speedily in atten¬ 
dance. 

44 My good fellow,” said Claude Duval, 44 1 want you to dress and powder 
my hair for an evening assembly, and I want you to take a couple of guineas 
and get me a pair of dress shoes and a lace cravat.”, 

44 Oh, yes, sir; certainly, sir.” 

44 The change, if any, I desire that you will be good enough to keep for 
your trouble.” 

This was quite sufficient to induce the barber to obey the order of so muni¬ 
ficent a customer with the greatest possible alacrity, and in the course of 
twenty minutes. Duval was fully accommodated with all that he required. 
The curricle was at the door, the horses having been refreshed with a little 
hay and water, and off went our hero again at a slashing pace to the city. 

At that time the Mansion was easier to get at than now, when you have 
to thrust your way through an army of omnibuses and cabs. The streets of 
the city were bustling and animated, but that was all. There was none of 
the wild rushing of vehicles which characterizes the present day. Without, 
then, being forced materially to relax his speed, Duval got to the Poultry. 
There he certainly found a .collection of carriages conveying persons to the 
oanquet. • 

A constable stepped up to him, and exhibiting a little gilt staff, he said to 
him respectfully— 

44 Sir, you cannot pass this way ; you must go down Zing Street, unless 
you are going to the Mansion House.” 

44 But I am,” Baid Duval. . 

14 Bug pardon, sir: will you be so good as show me your card f” 
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44 Ob, yes; certainly.” 

The constable looked at the card, and then in a lord voioe, he cried— 

44 Make way for Mr. Schaffer—way for Mr. Scoffer to the poroh. Make 
war; move on.” 

This was a common form observed there to all the guests, and was for the 
purpose of keepiug the route as clear as possible, as well as informing the 
servants who were drawn up at the door of the Mansion House, who it was 
that had arrived. 

44 1 want some one to take charge of my carriage,” said Daval; 44 and to 
take it to some livery stable.” 

44 I’ll see to that, sir,” said a man in the lord Mayor’s livery. 

44 Very good.” 

44 Mr. Schoffer!” cried a tall footman, as Daval entered the Mansion House 
*Mr. Schoffer!” shouted another, as he went up stairs. 44 Mr. Schoffer 1’ 
bawled a third, and he entered a brilliantly-lighted room, where there was an 
assemblage of at least a hundred persons waiting for the welcome and mo 
mentarily expected announcement of dinner being on the table. 

44 Ah, Mr. Schoffer 1” said a little fat man advancing, 44 glad to see you is 
the City again. Hilloa I” 

Duval bowed. 

44 Why, you—you are not my old friend Schoffer I—You—you—” 

44 1 am his son, sir,” said Duval. 

44 Ble8s my heart and life, my dear boy, I am very glad to see yon, indeed 
—very glad. And how is your worthy father?” 

44 As well aa the gout, sir, will let him be. He has sent m6 as his unwor • 
thy representative here.” 

44 Unworthy ? dear me, no—no—not at all. Come this way, and I will 
introduce you to the Lord Mayor.” 

44 1 shall esteem it a great honor, sir. May I be so rude as to inquire the 
name of my father’s old friend ? He will be sure to ask me who it was that 
treated me so kindly.” 

44 Oh, yes, to be sure. Tell him it was Sheriff Buggins.” 

44 1 will, sir; and permit me to say that this is the proudest moment of my 
life, when I find myself treated with such distinguished courtesy by no other 
than the great Sheriff Buggins.” 

44 My dear young Mr. Schoffer, really suoh penetration at your age is truly 
wonderful; my young friend, I will likewise introduce you to the City 
Remembrancer, so called on account of forgetting everything. Come 
along. ' 

With this, the exemplary sheriff led Duval to the Lord Mayor, to whom he 
formally introduced him. His lordship held out one finger for Duval to shake; 
but as Duval saw the pompous and insulting trick, he oUlv met it by one of 
his own fingers; so that the most comical effect in the world was produced. 
The Lord Mayor was one of those large, pompous men who acquire a reputa¬ 
tion for amazing sagacity by scarcely ever opening their lips. He only 
glared at DuvaL 

44 A long-headed man, the Lord Mayor,” whispered Sheriff Baggings confi¬ 
dently to Duval. 

44 Yes, and thick, too,” replied Duval. 

44 Oh, very, very.” # 

44 So I thought. I am muoh obliged to you for this kind introduction, and 
[ am quite sure, my father will be very much pleased, indeed.” 

44 Don’t name it, my dear young sir. You must come and see me and the 
girls at Twickenham—Mrs. Sheriff Baggings will be quite delighted, and se 
will the girls.” 

u And so shall I, sir.” 
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44 Look—look—look 1” 

11 At what, sir ?—where?” 

44 The Lord Mayor is consulting bis watoh. We shall soon now have din¬ 
ner announced. That watoh, sir, oost three hundred pounds. It is studded 
with diamonds; and inside the outer-case is the Lord Mayor’s arms, two 
donkeys on a field azure, and an owl for a crest! with the motto of 4 Business 
is business.’ ” 

44 Hem 1” said the lord Mayor. 

A buzz of approbation at this remark ran through the assembly, under cover 
of which Duval said to himself— 

44 1 will have that watch, and if possible, the gold chain that that pieoe of 
hog’s flesh they call the Lord Mayor has pound his neck— 

Duval was not without hopes of getting something from the worthy sheriff 
likewise, and some of the other guests looked promising in the way of 
watches and pocket-books; so that, upon the whole, Duval was not without 
a hope of paying himself very well for his trouble in coming to the Mansion 
House. 

44 Dinner waits!” cried a loud voioe at the door of the drawing-room, in 
which the guests were assembled. 

If etiquette and the customary form of English gentry would have permit¬ 
ted such a thing, what a grand rush there would have been; but they were 
a little too civilized for that. England is cot vulgar, and so the guests, 
according to rank, proceeded in a long, gay, sparkling, procession to the 
feast. Duval took care to keep very close to his friend the sheriff by 
which means he secured a capital place at the principal table close to the 
Lord Mayor. 

44 1 beg pardon, sir,” said a lacquey to Duval, 44 but that seat was reserved 
for the Recorder.” 

44 Eh ?” said Duval. 

“That seat, sir, was reserved for the Recorder.’* ' 

44 Oh thank you,” said Duval. 44 1 am very comfortable; I don’t at all pre 
fer the corner.” 

44 Deaf as a badger,” said the flunkey, and he moved away to state the 
difficulties of the case to the learned personage whom it concerned, and who 
it appeared laughed it off, and left Duval in bis seat, for he was not inter¬ 
rupted again. 

The feast now began, and Duval was truly astonished to see the great exe 
oution which the guests did upon the rich viands that were placed at their 
disposal. He ate but very little himself for his mind was intent upon some 
plan of operation by which he could contrive to possess himself of the Lord 
Mayor’s watch; the chain and seals of which hung temptingly out of bis fob. 
He did not sit absolutely next to his lordship, so it was by no means easy. 
A cabinet minister occupied the post of honor, but luckily for Duval that per¬ 
sonage all the time he was there was in a perfect agony to get away, and 
left as soon as with any decency he could. 

Duval popped into the vacant chair in a moment, and the sheriff joined up 
•lose. 

“ Hem ?” remarked the Lord Mayor again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


▲ LITTLE DISTURBANCE IN THE OUT.—DUVAL B ESCAPE. 


It was quite evident to Duval that his worship the Lord Major consider¬ 
ed that a great breaoh of etiquette had been committed by Duval taking 
possession of the vaoant chair of the minister of state, and that the “Hem!” 
was the mode in whioh he so expressed himself. 

Under any other circumstances, Duval would not have troubled himself 
upon the occasion; but now he had an object in view, and leaning towards 
the Lord Mayor, he said— 

44 My lord, I was stopped on Ealing Common, as I came here, by the cele¬ 
brated Claude Duval.” 

44 Ah,” said the Lord Mayor. 

44 1 should not trouble your lordship with so very trivial a circumstance 
were it not that after robbing me, Duval said— 4 1 know, Mr. Sohoffer, where 
you are going, and you can tell the Lord Mayor that I fully intend to dine 
with him to-day.’ ” 

The Lord Mayor upon this gathered in all the breath his lungs would 
hold, and puffed out his cheeks like a grampus, looking unutterable things 
the while. He stared at Duval as though he would eat him up, and then in 
! low mumbling voice like distant thunder, he said— 

44 Claude Duval, the highwayman, dine with me ?” 

44 He said so, my lord.” 

44 Bah 1” 


41 Exactly, my lord. I consider that last remark of yours as highly intelli¬ 
gent and satisfactory; but for all that, Claude Duval, who they do say would 
keep his word in such a particular if ho died for it, declared his intention of 
dining with you to-day. • 

The color slightly faded from the face of the Civic King, and he ran his 
eye along the line of familiar faoes on caoh side of the table, almost expect¬ 
ing to find some strange physiognomy among them that should seem like what 
he could pioture to himself Duval’s would be; but no, all were known. He 
never thought for a moment of suspeoting his informant; besides, had not 
Sheriff Buggins introduced him as young Mr. Schoffer? and that was con¬ 
clusive. 

44 He not only, my lord, swore he wduld be here, but that he would rob 
you of your diamond ring.” 

44 My ring—my ring 1” 

44 Yes, my Lord, that one on your finger whioh beoomes you so well, and 
which upon no other finger would look as it does; and if Duval—” 

44 Hush, don’t speak so loud, young man. I don’t want all the world to 
know that it is possible any highwayman oonld have the impudence to come 
here.” 


44 Impudenoe indeed, your worship. It shall go no farther.” 

44 1 would not lose this ring for a thousand pounds—No.” 

As he spoke, he drew it from his finger ana handed it to Duval to look at. 
The guests at the table, in the midst of the clatter of knives and forks, and 
the constant changing of plates, paid no attention to the whispered confer¬ 
ence between the Lord Mayor and his neighbor, young Sohoffer. It was not 
then that the attention of his worship was required to the general company. 
After dinner it would have been quite another thing. 

44 It is a handsome ring,” said Duval, 44 a very handsome ring, indeed.” 

As he said this he dropped it on to the floor, at the feet of the Lord 
Mayor. 
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44 My ring—my ring,” said his lordship, as lie stooped to piok it up. 

Claude stooped at the same time, and adroitly drew Ae gorgeous watch 
from the fob of the Lord Mayor, who was so intent upon picking up his ring 
that he never missed it, or felt the slightest movement of it escaping*” 

44 1 am sorry your lordship troubled yourself to stoop,” said Duval; 44 1 
would have got it in a moment for you.” 

44 Don’t mention it,” said his lordship, looking almdst purple with the ex¬ 
ertion of stooping 44 1 would not lose it for a thousand pounds, that 1 
would not—eugh. 

44 It was very awkward of me to be sure to drop it.” 

44 Don’t mention that, sir—dont mention that, sir. Do you think you 
should know this Claude Duval if you were to see him again ?” 

, 44 Oh, yes.” 

44 Ha, that Is a very good thing indeed. Just look around you and tell me 
If you observe him. 

Duval affected to look very carefully all along the tables, and then he shook 
his head dubiously. 

44 1 should hardly think, my lord, that he has ventured to come. I don’t 
see anything of him.” 

44 Hem I I’m very glad of it indeed.” 

44 The probability, my lord, is that he will hide somewhere, and pounce 
upon yon when you least expect it.” 

“ Gracious! in my private room perhaps.” 

44 Nothing more likely. I hope you will permit me to accompany you there 
to look for him. If you could tako him into custody it would be very much 
talked of. There oould be no danger here, I should say.” 

44 Let me think,” said the Lord Mayor., 44 Ah—hem I Mr. Shoriff, will 
you have the goodness to take my chair for a few moments f” 

44 Certainly, my lord. I am much honoured. 

44 Come,” added the Lord Mayor, to Duval, “follow me. We will, at all 
events, give such directions as shall prevent the possibility of his escape if 
he is now in the Mansion Honse, or of his entranoe into it if he is not— 
hem I” 

Duval followed the Lord Mayor through a little door in the end of the din¬ 
ing hall, and after traversing a short passage, they reached a small room, 
which Vas lighted by an elegant lamp upon the table. 

44 Now, my young friend,” said the Lord Mayor, dosing the door, 44 what 
do you advise?” 

44 Are we quite alone, my lord ?” ' 

44 Oh, quite—quite.” 

44 And can no one overhear us ?” 

44 This, gir, is my private room, and no one presumes to overhear anything 
that takes place within it—hem!” 

44 Then, sir, I would advise you not to make the smallest resistance, but to 
take things perfectly easy.” 

44 Eh ? What do you mean, sir ?” 

44 That I am Claude Duval!” 

44 Ah 1” cried the Lord Mayor, and staggering back, he fell into* the recesses 
of a great arm chair. 

For a moment Duval thought he would have .fainted away, but he did not. 
His face only assumed a purple hue, and his eyes opened particularly wide, 
and he glared upon Duval as though he would devour him. 

“Yes, my lord,” added Duval, in a low oautious tone, 44 1 am Claude 
Duval. I said I would dine with you, and I have dined with you; I said I 
would have your diamond ring, and—I have it.” 
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As be spoke, be slipped the magnificent ring from the finger of the bewil¬ 
dered Lord Mayor^ 

“I said I would nave your gold obain, and lo! I have that likewise; and 
now, my Lord Mayor, upon your making the least outcry for the next half 
hour or so, I shall be under the disagreeable necessity of throttling you. 

His lordship only groaned slightly. 

44 1 have the honor to bid you good evening, my lord. Tour dinner was 
excellent—your wines first-rate, and I must say that I have enjoyed myself 
very much indeed. 

44 He—has—enjoyed himself” gasped the Lord Mayor. 44 Hem 1 Oh— 
oh—aht” 

Duval suddenly started, for a confused clamor of many voices came upon 
his ears. The more he listened the louder the sounds grew, and then step- 

e ng to the door of the private room he opened it a little way and listened. 

e could hear that it was from the dining hall that the confusion of voices 
proceeded, and feeling confident that, with amazement and terror combined, 
the Lord Mayor was incapable of making any resistance, or giving any alarm, 
he walked hastily down the narrow passage connecting the private room with 
the banquet hall, and listened at the door that led into it. 

44 Yes, gentlemen,” he heard a voice say— 44 He left me in the road and drove 
off with my ourricle, and I do believe he is a highwayman. I am young Mr. 
Schoffer, I can prove it. He is a highwayman. I have walked all the way> 
till I got a hackney-coach at the top of Oxford Street. Oh, gentlemen, I am 
an injured individual.” 

Duval easily recognised the voice of young Schoffer, and for the moment 
he felt rather undecided what to do. 

44 Justice,” shouted Schoffer. 44 My curricle—my horse—my card of admis¬ 
sion—my gloves—my everything. I had to bawl out thieves at the top of 
my voice, before I could get into this plaoe at all, and now I bawl out mur¬ 
der I” 

About thirty voices said something all at once, and Duval felt all over the 
door for some mode of fastening it. 

144 Where is the Lord Mayor!” shouted some half-dozen people at onoe. 
44 Where is the Lord Mayor t” 

44 1 only hope,” thought Duval, as he shot a small bolt into the socket, 
44 that yon won’t find the Lord Mayor yet awhile.” 

With a oonviction, then, that there must be some other mode of outlet 
from the Mayor’s private room than through the banquetting hall, Duval 
returned thither, and found his lordship still seated on the large chair, and 
looking about him as before. 

A glance showed Duval a small door opposite to the one at which be had 
entered, but he had hardly time to reach it, before he heard a crash, and felt 
certain that the little door leading from the banquetting hall to the narrow 
passage was broken open. There was now no time to lose. 

44 All’s not lost that are in danger,” said Duval as he pulled open the little 
door and darted through it. He closed it after him, end finding a key in the 
look upon the outer side he rapidly turned it, and then hurried along totally 
in the dark. He knew the Mansion House was a tolerably modern building, 
and that he was not likely to fall down any trap-doors or secret places, so he 
darted on, heedless of the total darkness, until he came bump against a wall. 

44 Where there is a wall,” he said, 44 there is a door somewhere, so I have 
but to go on feeling for it. I must take care, though, that I do not make a 
precipitate tumble down some staircase.” 

As Duval was on the first floor of the building, this was by far the great- 
act risk that he ran; but he came to the handle of a door, which he tried to 
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tarn, but found it fast. As he stood for a few moments quite still, he heaid 
a rattle spring fiercely.. 

u What the deuce are they at V ’ he said. u Do they want to summon *J1 
the watchmen of the city ?” 

He made another attempt at the door and shook it. From the manner 
In which it shook, he felt confident it was only slightly fastened, so, placing 
his shoulder against it, he forced it at once open with a crash. The room 
beyond it was quite dark, and the first thing that Duval did was to tumble 
over a chair. , 

44 Confound the ohair,” he cried. 

Almost as he spoke, a door nearly opposite to him suddenly flashed open, 
and he saw right in the banquetting hall. How he had got round to it again 
he could not conceive, but there was really no time for reflection. The dan¬ 
ger was imminent, for a number of persons armed in different ways, were 
about to come through that doorway. 

As Duval was in the dark they could not see him, And he had time and 
presence of mind enough to shrink back before any flash of light oould fall 
upon him. He had now no resource but to go on pursuing the wall, and as 
he did so, he reached the head of a flight of stairs, and slipped down several 
of them. 

He heard the trampling of feet behind him, and once he had heard quite 
distinctly, a loud voice say— 

44 No ddubt it is Claude Duval, as the Mayor says.” 

44 Ah,” thought Duval, 44 they know mo then do they ? Well, they will 
not get me quite so easily for all that now, I take it.” 

He flew rather than walked down the flight of stairs now, and was in a 
moment or two at the foot of them. A faint light, as if reflected from some 
apartment, flashed upon him, and a man came towards him with a branch 
candlestick carrying three lights in his hand. 

44 Who’s that?” cried the man. 

44 1 ” cried Claude, and rushing forward he knocked him down, candlestick 
and all, before he could say another word. 

“Stop him 1” shouted another voice. 

Claude drew the dress sword he wore, and dashed on. He came to 
another little flight of steps, but they ascended instead of descening, and then 
he bounoed into a room in which were some dozen of lackeys. One of the 
windows was open, and a glance told Duval that it looked out into the land¬ 
ing of the stone steps in front of the Mansion House. Turning to the lackeys 
for a moment, he cried— 

“If any one is in love with death let him follow me 1” and then he sprang 
out into the open air. 

44 There he is! there he is!” cried a hundred voioes. 

<• , 

i 

♦ 

CHAPTER YIL 

duval’s great peril in the city, and strange place of refuge. 

Duval felt at the moment just a little staggered at the exigenoe of his 
position, but he felt that if anything was to be done for his safety it must be 
done at once. Eeach moment brought with it many dangers. 

Without more hesitation, then, than was sufficient to let him sec his way 
down,lie rushed from the elevated portion of the Mansion House, and reaohed 
*he street. One man made a plunge at him, crying—“ I have him.” 
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“Not yet,” said Duval, as he ruu him through the breast with the sword 
he still had possession of. 

The man fell back with a groan, and his fate seemed rather to stagger those 
who were pressing on with speed, and a lane was kept for Duval, through 
which he made his way, brandishing the sword. In this way he darted 
down Mansionhouse Street, and gained Bucklersbury before anyone could 
muster courage enough to lay hold of him. There was one thing, however, 
that had a prejudicial effect upon his safety, and that was that he kept the 
drawn sword still in his hand. 

A watchman in Bucklersbury threw himself in his way, crying— 

“ Just stop a bit.” 

“Out of the path, idiot 1” cried Duval. > 

44 Not quire so foolish,” said the watchman, and he made a blow at Duval 
with his bludgeon. 

Duval did not want to kill him, but he caught the bludgeon in its descent, 
and twisting it out of the hands of the watchman he dealt him a blow on the 
head with it that sent him reeling Into the roadway. 

A loud shout behind him now warned him that the mob and the officers 
were close upon his heels. He paused for a moment at the corner of a court 
to take breath. 

44 Whither shall I fly ?” he said. 44 Of a truth I did not exactly calculate 
upon being thus hunted through the streets of London. This is something 
more than a perilous adventure, and how it will end yet has to be seen.” 

44 Stop him! stop him I Stop thief!” cried many voices. 

44 Indeed! Well, be it so; I will run, and let the peril be his who is fool 
enough to overtake me.” 

Duval dashed down the court. 

Qe had not the remotest idea where the court led to, but he took it at a 
venture. It was only when some distance down it that be thought of the 
rather disagreeable chance of its having no outlet. Suddenly he came to 
what appeared the end of it, and he paused irresolutely. 

A boy was standing upon a doorstep, and to him Duval said— 

44 Can’t I get out of this oourt but by going back ?” 

44 Oh, yes, sir,” said the 'boy, pointing to what looked like a doorway. 
44 There is the way out. It leads into Cannon Street.” 

44 Stop him! stop him ? A highwayman!” ohorussed a crowd of voices, 
and Duval had just time to dart off in the direction the boy had pointed out 
to him, when his foes rushed down the court in a dense throng. 

The little alley into which he had plunged was so dark that for a moment 
he thought the boy had deceived him, but as he ran on he found suoh was 
not the case, for the passage widened, and he got into another oourt some* 
what similar in size to the first one ho had at suoh a venture darted down. 

Then in a moment or two, he got into Cannon Street, along whioh he 
went at a great rate; but the mob kept dose upon his heels, and the worst 
of the affair was, that it was a time of night so very few passengers were in 
the streets, that he, as he ran, became quite a marked object, and his dress 
sufficed to attract, the observation of the few people he did chanoe to 
meet. 

If he had seen any open door he would not for a moment have hesitated 
to enter the house to which it belonged; but none such presented itself, and 
he was compelled to rush on a fugitive, hunted through the streets of the 
City. And now he heard behind him a hard and rrpid tread upon the pave¬ 
ment, and upon looking round, he saw one man, who had outran all the 
others, and was gaining fast upon him. This man did not speak, for well he 
knew that by doing so he should only lose his wind, and so incapacitaA him¬ 
self hr continuing the chase. 
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•‘He runs well,” thought Claude Duval. “Perhaps he would like to be a 
little in advance.” 

With these muttered words, Duval slacked his pace a little as though he 
were quite exhausted, upon which the man, with a short cry of satisfaction, 
made superhuman efforts to oome up with him. 

Gradually Duval let him get nearer, and he heard him say— 

14 The reward will be mine.” 

Suddenly then, with the rapidity of lighting, Duval dropped upon his 
hands and knees on the pavement, and in an instant the fast runner, who 
was unable to check his headlong speed, flew over him, and went rolling and 
scudding along the pavement heavily for about twenty feet,' when he was 
caught by a post, which knocked the little remaining breath he had com¬ 
pletely out of his body. 

“ How do you feel now, my friend?” said Duval, as he walked leisurely 
past him. 

The man wa9 incapable of answering a word, for he was effectually stun¬ 
ned by the fall he had had, and there Duval left him lying, without Becking 
to inflict any further injury upon him. 

Duval now hoped that he had distanced his foes, and thrown them off the 
scent. He looked about him to see where he was, but he was not sufficiently 
conversant with the City to feel quite certain upofl that point, so, at a ven¬ 
ture, he took the first turning that he came to. He found that that brought 
him out close to St. Paul's Churchward, and he had time to assure himself 
tliat it was the cathedral be was close to, when from Oheapside about twenty 
people suddenly turned, and exolairaed— 

44 There he isl There he isl Seize him! Hold him, somebody. Stop 
thief—stop him 1” 

Duval had sufficiently recovered now to be in good breath, so off be 
started round St. Paul's, hoping to get into Newgate Market, and amidst its 
intricacies, find some mode of baffling his pursuers. 

He did, by great swiftness, reach Paternoster-row, but some of his enemies 
kept close upon his heels, and as he fled down Ave Maria Lane he was com¬ 
pelled to turn and face the men who pressed him closely. . 

Here it was that Duval gave evidence of that great personal strength which, 
to look at him, no one would believe he possessed, and which he only put 
forth when very much pressed or very much angered. 

He seized the foremost of the two men, and fairly lifting him off his feet 
he flung him with such force against the other that they both fell, grievously 
hurt, and bellowing for assistance. Duval by that action got a start of nearly 
the whole length of Ave Maria Lane, and he came out into Newgate Street. 
He then ran round the corner of the Old Bailey, and when there he paused 
to listen which route hi9 pursuers had taken. He soon found that some were 
coining after him down Newgate Street, while from Ludgate Hill another 
party of some thirty or forty persons advanced with furious cries. 

Duval now showed that remarkable presence of mind and dariDg which 
had preserved him in many dangers. He hit upon a soheu e, the daring inso¬ 
lence of which was almost certain to make it succeed. Ho knew that day 
and night warders were up in the lobby of Newgate, and that a light was 
there, so he boldly asoended the rugged stone steps, and knocked authori¬ 
tatively at the little wicket. 

“ Who’s there?” growled a voice from within. 

4( A gentleman from the sheriff,” said Duval, in a dear voice; and then in 
a moment the door was opened, and the turnkey, with a very muoii softened 
voicetsaid— 

“ Pray, sir, walk in. Anything amiss, sir ?” 
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44 Not much," said Duval. u I suppose the governor is aa.eep ty this time 
—Is he not ?" 

“ Why no, sir. He is at my Lord Mayor's entertainment at the Mansion; 
but Mr. Smithers, who acts for him, is only lying down, sir, in his room.” 

44 Take me to him at once, then," said Duval. 44 1 have a message to him 
from the sheriff." 

44 Yes, sir. Hilloa, Watkins !" 

44 Here you is I” said a lmlf drowsy man, getting up from a bench upon 
which he had been indulging himself with a nap. 44 Here you is. What’s 
the row now, old fellow—eh ?" 

“Show this gentleman to Mr. Smithers’ room, Watkins. He comes from 
the sheriff with a message." 

Upon this intimation, Mr. Watkins waq all alive; and, indeed, the appear¬ 
ance of Duval in his handsome apparel wds quite sufficient to give a color to 
what he said, so Mr. Watkins went before him with a light, and after con¬ 
ducting him through some windings and turnings, paused at the door of the 
room, and tapped at it. 

44 Oome in," said a voioe. 

Watkins open the door, and said in an humble voice— 

“ A gentleman from the sheriff, sir, if you please," 

44 Oh 1 ask him to walk in. Pray be seated, sir. I hope nothing is amiss in 
the city ?" 

“Nothing of material consequence, I believe, sir," said Duval; “but it has 
been proved that, by some means, the notorious and impertinent Olaude 
Duval has found his way to-night into the Mansion House; some say he has 
left, and some say he remains, and that it is a companion of his who has left; 
and so my Lord Mayor and the sheriff have requested me to ask you if you 
have any one here who knows him by sight, and if so that you will be good 
enough to send such a person at once to the Mansion House." 

“Certainly, certainly, sir." I do think we have several officers in the 
prison who can recognize him. Will you excuse me a moment, sir, and I 
wili give the necessary orders ?" 

44 Oh, of course. Pray do not hurry yourself upon my account, for I have 
made such speed from the Mansion here on foot, not being able to find my 
oarriage in the Poultrey, that I am really glad of a little rest." 

“ Pray draw near to the fire, sir, and make yourself quite at home. I shall 
be back in a few moments." 

“ Humph 1" said Duval, when he found himself alone; “ I am to make 
myself at home, am 1? Well, I should not wonder, but that is just what I 
shall have to do in reality some of these days in this not very comfortable 
building. However, I think that by this rather hazardous adventure 1 have 
distanced and outwitted my pursuers. A capital fire, this—-Egad, 1 will make 
myself at home, too.” 

With this he drew a chair near the fire, but he took good care to keep an 
eye upon the door, and an ear upon any sound that might apprise him of 
danger. 

Such precautions were, however, quite unnecessary, for Mr. Smithers had 
not the remotest suspicion regarding the genuineness of the mission upon 
whioh Duval said he had come. In about five minutes, back he oame. 

“I have sent three of*our officers, sir," he said, 44 who know Duval by 
sight very well, indeed; and if he be still in the Mansion House among the 
guests, you may depend they will find him out." 

“ His lordship will be very much obliged to you, indeed,", said Duval, 44 for 
this promptitude, and I <ply hope that they may be as successful as their zeal 
deserves." 

44 It seems," said Mr. Smithers, 44 Ur be the general idea that he has 



escaped, and is somewhere in the street; for a mob of thirty or forty peopio 
has just passed Newgate, shooting for him, and no doubt eager to catch him, 
on account of the large reward that has been offered for his apprehension.” 

44 That is their motive no doubt, sir. But the Lord Mayor is decidedly of 
opinion that he is still in the Mansion House.” 

44 If so, sir, you may depend my officers will have him.” 

44 1 am rejoiced to hear it.” 

Duval now intimated that he must leave; but he kept protracting the time 
by thanking Mr. Smithers in the most engaging manner for the kind alacrity 
with which be had acted upon the occasion; and Smithers fancying by the 
and appearance of Duval, that he must be some person of consequenoe, 
very mirror of urbanity and suavity. 
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At length Duval thought that all danger from the mob must have cessed, 
and he gave a slight .shiver, as he said— 

“ I shall feel oold, I daresay In the night air, going back.” 

“My dear, sir,” said Smithers, “ will you do me the favor to accept a loan 
of a cloak ? I have one quite at your service.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

DUVAL GETS TO THE OLD HATS, AND RESCUES HIS HOE8j£ 

Duval could scarcely refrain from a smile at the great alacrity of the 
Deputy Governor of Newgate to assist him in his escape, by lending him a 
cloak to cover up his evening dress. 

“ My good, sir,” he said, “ you are very kind, and if I thought it would 
not be putting you to any inconvenience—” 

u Oh, none in the least.” 

“Then, sir, I accept your kind offer with pleasure, and perhaps you will 
add to your kindness by letting somebody fetch a hackney-coach for me?” 

“ Of course, sir, I was just going to propose it. I will fetch the cloak in a 
moment if you please.” 

“Mighty complacent,” thought Duval, when be "was onoe more alone. 
“ Now this fellow will be ready to eat his own head off when he finds what 
a mistake he has made. In good truth it was a lucky thought this of coming 
to Newgate. But here he is; I mu# be careful not to abate in my assump¬ 
tion of a good character to the last. By-the-by it will look bad not to give 
him some name.” 

Mr. Smithers made his appearance with a large and handsome cloak upon 
his arm. It was made of blue cloth, and lined with rich crimson plush. 

, “ This, sir,” he said, “ will at all events keep the cold out, and a coach 
will be ready in a few moments.” 

“ I do not know how to thank you for this kindness,” said Duval, as he 

S ut on the cloak. “ You shall have this back in the course of to-morrow. 
Ly name is Franks—Sir Willoughby Franks.” 

Mr. Smithers bowed. 

“ It don’t look exactly the thing for a baronet to be running about the 
streets of the City at night; but you must know, this Duval actually stopped 
Lady Franks one night upon Ealing Common, and the Lord Mayor knowing 
that I felt rather sore upon that matter, said to me, 4 Sir Willoughby, I am 
quite sure you will do anything to capture Claude Duval.’ 4 Indeed my lord,’ 
1 said, I will.’ ‘ Then,’ be added, 4 if you don’t mind taking your carriage 
and going as far as Newgate, you will do us good service. So you see I 
came.” 

* 4 Yes; Sir Willoughby. It was very good of you to oome, indeed.” 

44 The coach is ready, sir,” said a man at the door. 

•* And 60 am I,” said Duval, “ Mr. Smithers, good night. Lady Franks 
and myself will be very glad to see you at our little park close by Watford 
at any time that may suit your convenience. Nay, my dear sir, I beg that 
you will not leave your room to see me off. Now, really!” 

44 But allow me, sir—the honor.” 
cl My good sir.” 

Mr. Smithers would insist upon it, and aooordmgly with all due oeremony 
Duval was seen to the door of Newgate, where a hackney-coach, the driver 
of which had been awakened from a comfortable snooze on his stand by 
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Fleet Market, was in waiting. In got Claude, and then waving his hand to 
Smithers, he said in a load voice to the coaohman— 

“ Drive to the Mansion House as quickly as yon can, my friend. Good 
night, Mr. Smithere. Good night.” 

44 Good night, Sir Willoughby.” 

. Off went the coach, and the wioket-gate of Newgate was shut, to keep 
oat the cold night air that rather sot in that direction. The moment the 
ooaoh got half way np Newgate Street, Doval palled the check-string, and 
the driver pulled up. 

“Did you go for to want anythink, sir?” 

44 Yes r ray friend, I have altered my mind; I wont ga to the Mansion, but 
if yoh will drive me to the corner of Oxford Street, I will give yoa a guinea 
for the job.” 

“Won’t I, your honor? All’s right. Lor, if this isn’t the governor o’ 
Newgate, I’m smothered. He’s^arter some cove now, I’ll be bound, as has 
been and gone and done somethfnk in the robbery line, or the murdering for 
all I knows on.” 

The horses’ heads were turned in the direction of Holborn, and Duval was 
fast oarried away from the scene of his dangers in the Oity. He wrapped 
the cloak well around him, for the night was very chilly, and as the vehicle 
rumbled up Holborn Hill, ho could hardly keep from laughing aloud, to think 
how easily lie had duped the Deputy Governor of Newgate. 

The conch made good progress, and they reached the corner of Oxford 
Street in perfect safety; but as they turned into that then tolerable through- 
fare, Duval heard the sound of horses’ feet in the direction of Holborn. 

He had kept both the glasses of the coach down, in order that nothing 
might impede him in hearing if any pursuit were attempted, and he now 
placed his ear outside one of them and listened intently. He became con 
vinced that some three or four horsemen were on the road, but whether they 
were after him or not, of course he bad no possible means of judging. 

Suspicion haunts the guilty mind, and Duval oould not help fancying that 
he was pursued. 

44 It is possible,” he thought, “ that some suspicion may have arisen; and 
if so, I^will die game at all events.” The thought then struck him that he 
might make a friend of the coachman, and accordingly he oarefully let down 
one of the front windows, just tonohed him on the arm, as he said— 

“ My frieud, a word with you.” 

44 Oh, lor! How you did frighten me to be sure, sir. I was thinking, yot 
see, and in what you calls a brown study, and didn’t expect nobody to say 
nothink.” 

“Listen to me. If any one should stop you, and ask you if you took up a 
fare at Newgate, it will be a five pound note in your way to say 4 No!’” 

“ Will it, sir?” 

“Yes, and here it is. You can keep it whether you are asked the question 
or not; but mind, no shuffling.” 

“Lor bless yon, sir, shuffling? No, indeed! Haven’t I got a matter o’ 
nine babies at home, and did I ever so muoh as see a five pun note in all my 
life ? Oh, no, sir; only you sdjr what I am to do and I’ll do it.” 

“ Then in plain language, I suspeot that you may be stopped and question¬ 
ed, and I don’t want anybody to know that I am here, or where I came 
from. I will leave the management of the affair to jou.” 

“ All’s right, sir! I suppose as you is the Governor of the stone jug, and 
arter some desperate rum un ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

Duval resumed his seat, but he carefully felt the priming of his pistols, for 
he felt a sort of presentment that some daager of not a very common-place 
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ohAraoter was at hand; and with all his usual strength of mind, hit very 
mode of life had tended to make him rather saperstitious. 

44 I hold the lives ef two men in my hands at all events,” he said, 14 and 
woe be to those who may tempt me too far. I will have, and I have had, 
great forbearance, but I will not be hunted like a wild beast to the death 
without turning upon my pursuers.” 

The horsemen had turned into Oxford Street, and in a few moments Duval 
was quite convinced that his suspicions that they were after him were cor- 
rect, for one of them cried out with a loud voice— 

“Coach! Coach! Stop! Coach there!” 

The ooachman paid not the remotest attention to the cry to him to stop, 
nor did he urge his horses a bit the faster. He treated the matter just with 
oool indifference, and heard it as though he heard it not. 

But the horsemen were tolerably well mounted, and were not to'be baulk¬ 
ed in that sort of way, and as of course any attempt to escape with a couple 
of hackney coach horses would have been truly ridiculous, the mounted men 
soon reached the vehicle, and one riding to the head of the horses, stopped 
them. Another spoke angrily to the coachman. 

“ Why did you not stop when I called Coach f” 

“ ’Cos I was hired. ' I couldn't take you.” 

“ Did you take up a fare at Newgate ?” 

44 Newgate ?” 

44 Yes. Answer me directly. Were you fetched from the stand at Hol- 
born Bridge to take up a person at Newgate ?” 

44 N—o 1 Why you are out o’ you mind. My fare corned out o* Gray’s 
Inn, and my stand was opposite the old pump. Ask the gemman himself as 
is my fare. I knows what you is—you is highwaymen, and wants to rob a 
poor fellow. Watch, watch, watoh l” 

44 Hold your row, will you, and drive up to the next lamp ? We want to 
speak to your fare.” 

44 Werry good.” 

“Danger,” said Duval to himself; “three men well mounted and well 
armed. I must be off. Oh, if I only had my horse now with me, I would 
desire nothing better than to give them a run; but on foot they are just one 
too many for me.” 

As he spoke, and as the coachman drove very leisurely to the nearest lamp 
which was on the near side, Duval opened the door of Hie coach on the off 
side, and merely held it from flapping wide open by one hand, while with 
the other he had one of his pistols ready for immediate aotion. 

44 Here ye is,” said the coachman as he drew up, so that although he was 
pretty close to the lamp, not much of the light of it could oome into the 
ooaoh. At’ the same moment, too, a watchman crossed the road from the 
other side of the way, calling out— 

44 What’s the row ? I’ll take you all into custody. Who was it called out 
watch ? Here I am.” 

The mounted man who had given his orders in so very peremptory a man¬ 
ner, now leant from his saddle to look into the coach, and when he saw Duval 
he said— 

44 All resistance is useless. You are a prisoner. If you stir hand or fofct I 
will put a pistol though your brain. I am not a man to be trifled with.’ 

44 very likely,” said Claude. “For whom do you take me?” 

44 For Claude Duval l” 

44 Then you ought to be more careful.” 

Bang went Duval’s uistol, and the man fell over his horse’s neck instantly 
exclaiming— 

M He has killed me Help, help I He baa killed me!” 
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Duval had kept his hand still upon the handle of the opposite door of the 
ooaoh, and the moment he had pulled the trigger of the pistol, he opened it 
and dashed out, upsetting the watohman in the mud and rolling over him. 
With an exertion Duval rose, and only waiting to deal the prostrate watoh¬ 
man one heavy kick, he darted over the road, and dashed down what is now 
Wells Street. 

All this was done with such rapidity, that the horseman who was dose to 
the horses' heads of the hackney coaoh, and another who was just behind it, 
hardly knew what had happened, except that a pistol shot had been fired by 
some one, before Duval bad vanished from before their eyes like a phantom. 
Perhaps, too, there was some little fear mingling with their other feelings, 
when they saw their comrade fall. 

“ After him,” cried one of them recovering from the momentary confusion 
Into which he had been thrown. u Oome on. He went this way. Shoot 
him down if you see him.” 

They both started off in the direction Duval had taken, and when the hack¬ 
ney coachman found himself alone, he plaoed his finger by the side of his nose, 
and in a low voice he said— 

44 Five pun for that ere job. Good 1 Off I goes, and not never a one on 
’em knows my number, I’m sure.” 

With these words he turned round his horses, and in a few moments was 
going at an easy pace down Wardour Street, quite satisfied with his night’s 
work. 

Duval did not go far up Wells Street, but turning off to the left, he at a 
slashing pace made his way to the upper part of Oxford Street. Fortunately 
for him, the officers did not turn in that direction, but rode on stopping, to 
'ask every passenger they met if suoh a person as he, Duval, had been seen; 
but no one could give them any information, and they rode right out into 
the fields where the Regent’s Park now stands, before they began to think 
that they might as well give up so fruitless a chase. 

They then made the best of their way to Oxford Street, where they found 
about half-a-score of watchmen around the dead body of their comrade, who 
nad received Duval’s pistol shot in his head, and had only lived long enough 
to utter the few words that we have recorded, before he fell from his horse 
' to the ground. 

Itx the meantime, Duval pursued his route on foot at a good round pace 
towards the Old Hats Inn, which he reaohed as the Acton church clock 
struok the hour of five in the morning. 

■ ■ * 


CHAPTER IX. 

DUVAL MEETS WITH A STRANGE ADVENTURE AT EAST AOTON. 

If the young city gent, instead of making the best of his way to the Man¬ 
sion, when Duval so unceremoniously ousted him from his curricle, had gone 
back to the Old Hats, he might have done him, Duval, a much greater amount 
of injury than he did, for he might have laid hands upon his horse. 

As it was, however, we have seen that he did not adopt that course, but 
rather chose to make the attempt at the Mansion House, which, although it 
^ had certainly placed Duval in no small peril, we have seen, signally failed in 
making him a prisoner, or in killing him, either of which objects would have 
Been not at all displeasing to those who call themselves the authorities. 

~Rut still Duval knew that there had been time enough even since his 
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escape, to send op an express to the Old Hats to detain his horse, for he had, 
it will be Teoolleoted, lost considerable time in Newgate. It was therefore 
with some slight amount of anxiety that he now approached the ancient 
Inn. All was profoundly quiet, and from that Duval drew a favourable 
omen, and he boldly rung the ostler's bell. 

In a few minutes a voice from within called out to know who was there. 

44 My horse," said Duval. ' I want my horse, and here's half a gninea 
waiting for you, if you bring him out quiok.” 

44 Oh, you are the gentleman who went away in the ourriole 9” 

44 Yes—I am he." 

44 Very good, sir. I will be with you directly.” 

44 All's right,” thought Duval. 44 Only let me get into the saddle, and I 
care for nothing. Ah, what clattering sound is that I bear upon the road f 
Surely I am not at this critical moment pursued ? That would, indeed, be 
provoking. By all that is unlucky, yes, I feel assured of it; some half-dozen 
horsemen are on the road, and I don't exactly know anything more likely 
to get folks into a gallop, such as they are coming at, than a chance of catoh- 
ing me.” 

With this conviction on his mind, Duval hammered at the stable-gate, and 
called out in a loud voice— 

44 Quick, ostler, quick.” 

44 Coming, sir.” 

44 The stable-gate was opened, and the ostler appeared with Duval's horse, 
all ready for the road. 

44 tiilloa,” he said, 44 are they friends of yourn, sir, as is coming from town at 
such a slashing paoe 9 My eye, aint they doing it!” 

Duval did not waste his time by replying one word, bat vaulting at onoe 
into his saddle he faced round on the road, with bis front to his pursuers. 

44 That half-guinea, sir,” said the ostler. 

44 There is a whole one.—Halt!” 

That word 44 halt ” was pronounced by Dnval, with such a sudden and . 
startling distinctness, that the horsemen, one and all, on the instant drew np. 
Then one who seemed to be the leader of the party, cried oat— 

44 Who says halt? Are you anybody in authority9” 

“ Of course,” said Duval. 

44 Who are you, sir 9 We are officers, and after the notorious highwayman 
Claude Duval. Perhaps you are a magistrate, sir 9” 

44 Oh, my eye I” said the ostler. 

The officer who had last spoken, trotted up to the spot where Duvai waa 
standing mounted, and the moment he turned his eyes upon him, he turned 
pale with passion, as he said in a hoarse, excited tone— 

44 Confound your impudence! you are Claude Duval! But your race is run 
at last. Surrender, or I will have your life—you vagabond 1” 

44 Keep off,” said Duval, ” if you are a wise man. 1 am not used to be 
called names, ray friend.” * 

You ain’t, ain't you 9 We will soon see what you are used to. Come on, 
my men, here’s our customer; come on, herd's Duval, and we must have him 
dead or alive. Here he is on his horse ; we are just in time. He is afraid to 
run away ; we are sure of him now.” 

44 Well,” said Daval, 44 you are the greatest fool in your business I ever met 
with yet. Come on, my men.” 

Duval uttered these last words so ironically that the officer's rage very 
mnoh increased; and but that he felt very sure indeed that any movemen 
of that sort would be the signal probably for a pistol bullet in his brains, b 
would have made a dash at Duval, and tried to capture him alone. 

The others here rode up, but they trotted back again about twenty paces 
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from Duval. That wa* quite a sufficient indication that they considered the 
service they were on to be one of no small danger, and Duval took advantage 
of their momentary hesitation to increase their too evident fears. 

41 Hark you,” said Duval, 44 there are six of you altogether, and I think that 
you are in force enough to get the better of me; but in so doing, it strikes me 
forcibly that yon will run some risks, and some of you I should not be at all 
surprised to find stretched in death upon the road. I feel that I am to take 
the lives of three of you, and if you think that my capture is worth the risk 
of which three it shall be, why you may set about it at your earliest con¬ 
venience.” 

The officers looked very shy. 

44 What!” cried the chief of them, 44 do you mean to say that you shrink 
from seizing this fellow now that you are face to face with him ?” 

44 Of course they do,” said Claude. 14 They are wise enough to prfcfer 
enjoying life a little longer to even dying with the glory of having contributed 
their lives • the death of Claude Duval ; and you will do well to imitate 
therii, for I warn you that the first among you who makes a hostile demonstra¬ 
tion against me, will not live another minute. Now take your own course: 

I am not going to wait here while you consider whether you can screw op 
your courage or not.” 

Duval very slightly half turned his head, and the officer, who may be said 
from courtesy to have command of the party, immediately took a pistol from 
his pocket, and fired it at him. 

“All’s right,” said Duval. 44 You will find it muoh more difficult to hit 
with a pistol bullet than it looks, my friend. It was not a bad shot, but 
what do you think of this ?” 

As he spoke he produced one of his pistols, but the officer with a cry of 
alarm got behind his men. They however were by no means anxious to act 
as a shield to him, and they dispersed right and left immediately, leaving him 
fully exposed to Duval’s fire; but the slight tinge of anger which at the moment 
might have induced Duval to shoot him, had passed away, and he no longer 
thought it worth his while to take such a life. However, to bis great alarm, 
Duval kept him covered with the pistol, until unable any longer to stand 
such a state of mortal apprehension, the officer fairly turned and galloped 
away. 

This served quite as sufficient impulse to his men to follow his example, so 
that for the time being Duval got rid of them without firing a shot. 

“ This is a panic,” he said to himself, 44 and wont last long. I must take 
advantage o^ it while it does remain.” 

With these words he gave the word to his horse, and off for the Old Hats 
he went at a speed which defied all pursuit. He thought it would be much 
better to get out of the high road as soon as possible, so observing to his 
right-hand a green lane, that in the early morning looked very rural and invi- , 
ting, he at once turned down it, and went half a mile at a good pace without 
a pause. 

The lane, even dnring that brief space, bad taken several turns, principally 
to the right, so that Duval did not know very well where it led to, as he had 
never to his knowledge been in its intricacies before. Of course, it could 
not take him out of his way, os his way just then was any way that promised 
him temporary safety, until the ardour of the pursuit contingent upon his 
escape at the Mansion House had quite subsided; so he trotted up the lane. 

It was quite a beautiful and charming thing to hear the wild birds twitter¬ 
ing and singing in the luxuriant hedgerow ; and as the sun rose higher and 
higher in the heavens, Duval felt all that charming influence which the oool 
pleasant vital morning air is sure to impart, and more particularly so to one 
who like him was a lover of nature. 
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“Well, he said, as he paused and listened to the song of the thrush, “ I 
yet hope that the day will oome when I may be able to retire from the diu 
and bustle of this kind of life in which I am engaged, and far off in the quiet 
country, lead a life of ease and serenity. If they would only let me do it, I 
think that I would make an effort to get together a couple of thousand 
pounds or so, and go off at once to some midland country, and turn squire.” 

Duval himself, as ho went on, could not help smiling at the conceit of his 
finding capital on the road id the character of a highwayman, and then 
becoming with it the great man of some village far away from the seen* 
of all his exploits. 

44 I wonder,” he said, 44 if I could ready so settle down ? I doubt it.” 

A dog suddenly bounded to his side, and then a lad came lounging along the 
*ane. 

44 Hilloa, my boy,” said Duval, 44 where does this lane lead to ?” 

44 To East Acton, sir. It's only round them alder trees to the right there, 
sir.” * 

44 Thank you. Humph I East Acton,” said Daval. 44 1 must have oome a 
tolerable round to get hero; but it is a quiet enough village among the trees, 
and perhaps after all it will be no bad plan upon my part to pass the dav 
there.. I will look about me first though when I get fairly into the village. 

He only walked his horse now that the boy had told hirn it was so very 
near at hand, and then he found that he had been correctly enough informed, 
for upon turning the alders, he found himself in the village; but a 6ight met 
Claude’s eyes which induced him to come to au abrupt stand still. 

In the centre of the main, and indeed only thoroughfare of the village was a 
man holding a couple of horses, and from the accoutrements of the steeds it 
was quite evident to the practised eye of Duval that they belonged to the Hew 
Mounted Police, which had during the last six months been organised as a 
body of men ready to take the road against any highwayman who might 
become too notorious in any district. It*was from this small body of moun¬ 
ted polioe that the horse patrol eventually sprang, and which gave the first 
very severe blow to highway robberies. 

It was now highly necessary that Claude should speedily find a biding* 
place, and he resolved to retreat into a piece of thiok woods he saw in the 
distance. Scarcely had ho roached the lane leading to the forest when he 
heard loud shouts, and the tramp of the feet of inen and horses. It seemed 
as though a multitude of people were not far from him. He clambered up 
the hedgerow, and grasping the branch of a dwarf oak tree for support, he 
shaded his eyes with his hands. He looked in the direction whenoe the 
noise came. To his suprise he saw forty or fifty country people, some arm¬ 
ed with pitch-forks, some with flails, and with them about eight on horse¬ 
back, who seemed to be directing the others how to proceed. Springing 
down from the top of the hedgerow, he commenced the work of loading all 
his pistols and bestowed them handily about his person, and there he stood 
considering for a few moments what lie should do. 

While he so stood he heard the riot of the pursuit approaching him closer 
and closer; he could almost at times distinguish what the people said ; and 
more than once, he was oertain that he heard the word, 44 He is in the lane! 
Come on!” 

44 Is he in the lane ?” said Daval a9 he glanced round him, and then, with 
amazing speed, he took to his heels, and ran until he came to a stile that 
seemed to lead into some sort of plantation or preserve. He thought that it 
would be safer to get into that woody retreat than to remain in the open 
lane; so, vaulting over the stile, he dived at once among the trees, and tha 
thick underwood that was outstretched in every direction, no doubt, as a 
uheltcr for the game that was there preserved. 
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It was quite a relief to Duval to get into this thick,woody retreat, after the 
sharp ran he had, and he plunged on, now and then, torn by briars; but feel¬ 
ing a sense of security, as eaoh moment took him further and farther into the 
intricacies of the preserve. Twice he started a pheasant which flew up 
above his head with a whirr, and once a Imre rushed almost past hie very 
feet. 1 

44 I shdll baffle them for a time,” he muttered. “ If they even fiud that I 
have taken such a place of retreat as this, they will find it difficult to attack 
me here ; and if they are disposed for a species of warfare in whioh I can use 
my pistols with advantage upon them they may havo it, and then take the 
consequences.” 

There can be no doubt but that in the then embittered sate of Duval’s 
feelings he would not havo scrupled at the taking of more life than he ordinary 
have liked to level his pistols at. His enemies were certainly nearer than 
they had been. 

u Let them come,” he said. Some at least of them come to death. If I 
have not the lives of half a dozen men in my hands, it will cease to be a 
matter of regret to me; for I shall myself have gone from this world.” 

• He saw close to him a large tree, and the thought occurred to him that If 
he once climbed it and bid among its branches, those who were pursuing him 
might possibly pass. 

u Amid all these trees,” he said, “although they may fancy I may be hid¬ 
den in one, they cannot pitch upon which, and it will take them until sunset 
to,climb into one half of them to see; and as for firing at me in the tree, even 
if they take that modo of trying if I am here, the merest twig or folded leaf 
thicker than common will alter the direction of a bullet. Yes, the tree will 
be the thing; and if it come to a fight, I think they will be more happy to got 
out of the range of my fire, than I out of that of theirs.” 

Active a9 Duval was, it did not take him many minutes to climb up into 
the tree; but when there, he was rather surprised to find a smell of smoke 
pervading its branches, as if from recently burnt wood. He was just ask¬ 
ing himself what this could be, whep he beard voices close at hand, and 
peeping down from his leafy covert, he saw a man and a boy oome cautiously 
near to the spot. The man was a large coarse-looking fellow, with a hide¬ 
ous squint, and the boy was one of those little wiry vagabonds only to be 
found in rural districts, and who are qttfte created by the game-laws. Both 
were dressed ia & costume something between gamekeepers and poachers. 

Duval set them down at once for the latter. 

u What’s all the row in the croft ?” said the man, w eh, Peter! 'tfhat’s It 
all about ?” 

44 Don’t know, 44 said the boy. 

44 You ought to know,” cried the man, dealing him a box on the ears. 

44 Take that, and find out. You never know nought.” 

44 Do that again,” said the boy > 44 and I’ll put my knife in thee.” 

44 Ha! ha!” laughed the man. 44 Try, it Peter, try it, my boy. Only try ii 
that’s all.” 

44 Then don’t hit me.” 

44 Only now and then, Peter, my boy, lust to bring you np in a quiet way 
like. Now, what’s the row in the croft i” 

44 They’re bunting a highwayman.” 

44 Oli, is that it. Humph, well I only wish they may not get him, the 
wretches.. I hope he’ll give ’em as many turns and doubles as an old fox. 

The idea now of going a hunting a feller cretur, just, for saying stand and 
deliver, on the highway; but there’s nothing, Peter, but persecution in this 
here world. You daren’t do nothing as is pleasant. If you knock a braoe 
of partridges, or throttles a hare, they has you up, so we oughtn’t to wonder 
at society, Peter.” 
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44 Shouldn’t I like to cut old Squire Adams’s throat,” said Peter. 44 Pd 
like to do it with a blunt knife, with a lot o’ notches in it, and keep him a 
squalling for half an hour, I would.” 

This, to the perception of the big man, was such a happy conceit, that he 
was compelled to hold his sides while lie laughed; ana then shaking his 
hand at Peter, he said— 

44 Ah my boy, you will bo hanged, of course, but you’ll do some funny 
things afore that oomes to pass, I ao think. We are best under ground 
though, while this hunt is going on. Let’s get into the Old Gave, my boy.” 


* 
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CHAPTER X. 

DUVAL GETS OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRS* 


Those words, Old Gave, rather struck upon the ear of Duval as being a 
Bttle remarkable; but after a moment’s consideration, he made up his mind 
that they referred to some public-house in the vicinity, for he well knew 
what odd, fanastic names were given at times to these establishments. 

4fc Ah I” said Peter. I does like the Old Gave.” 4 

44 And so does I,” said the man, 44 and if it wasn’t for that, I don’t think 
at times there would be a place for a poor fellow to hide his head in ; and 
yet they call this a Christian country.” 

44 They does—they does,” said the boy. 

Duval began to think that there was something more in the Old Cave 
story than he had at first supposed, for if it had merely referred to some 
public-house, it was natural enough that Peter and his not very respectable- 
looking friend would have gone off to it at once, instead of lingering upon 


All Duval’s doubts and cogitations upon the subject were however, soon at 
an end, for he saw enough in a very few minutes more to convince him that 
the words, Old Gave, for once must be taken in their literal sense, and by 
no means figuratively applied to any publio-house. 

The man after listening for a few moments, and apparently satisfying him¬ 
self that no one was within hearing, said— , „ , * 

Very good 1 It’s all right, Peter. Now for it, old fellow, and if we dont 
light a good fire and enjoy ourselve^ a little before the others come home, it 
won't be our faults.” 


44 Not a bit of it,” said Peter. 

With this, the man went to an old broken down trank of a tree that was 
near at hand, and having stooped Over it, he pulled out a kind of a plug of 
wood, made from the roots of some other tree, and which evidently suffi- 
sientlv stopped up the hollow trunk to give it only the appearance of inci¬ 
pient decay, if any one looked into it, while in reality it was no more 

than a mere shell. 

41 Now, Peter,” he said, 44 you go down.” 

44 Here you goes,” said Peter. 

The bov, with dexterity, swung himself up to the top of the old decayed 
-trunk of the tree, and let himself right down, disappearing entirely from 


before the eyes of Duval. 

* All right ?” asked the man. . 

*« Yes,” said Peter. “All's right. Nobody at home, though. 

Duval was a little curious to see how the man would get down, and replace 
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tUe wooden plug in the tree, seeing that it was of.rather a balky appearanoe, 
and mast have been weighty. Bat that was done with considerable tact. 

He jast balanoed it at the side of the hollow trank against the projecting 
branch that was sufficiently strong to bold it, and then having gone down 
the hollow, he pat ap one hand and palled it slightly, when it fell into its 
place. 

44 Well,” thought Duval, 44 that plan is worth the knowing, at any rate, if 
one should be hard pressed by the Philistines at any time, and certainly I 
should not feel any scruples in the world in making nse of it, under such 
eiroamstances.” 

The cogitations of Daval concerning the old cavern, however, were soon 
put an end to by the appearance of his enemies in the immediate vicinity of 
the tree, in which he was hiding. Half-a-doxen well armed men oame just 
under the tree, and one said— 

44 1 feel q lite sure that he is in the preserves somewhere.” 

44 Well, said another, 44 if so, be is as good as taken, for it is not very large, 
and somebody is plaoed at every possible outlet, and within sight of each 
other too, to give the alarm.” 

44 Then we shall starve him ont f” 

44 Not a doubt of it; and in the meantime I shall amuse myself by going 
through the wood, and sending a good charge of shot through the trees, 
upon the chanoe of his hiding in some of them, for that’s not the most 
unlikely thing in all the world.” 

44 Far from it.” , 

Duval set his teeth with anger, at the idea of being thus baited by a parcel 
of men whom he had not injured, and were suoh that it was not at all likely 
he would ever come in contact with them. The man who so kindly proposed 
to fire into the tree, was a kind of under game-keeper. 

More men kept straggling in as the others spoke, and Duval had the satisfac¬ 
tion, if it were any, of hearing the most complete arrangements made for 
watching the preserve night and day, in order to entrap him, while there 
was a talk of getting more officers from London for the purpose of hunting 
him out of his place of concealment. 

44 This little wood,” he thought, 44 will be too hot for me, probably, in a 
little while ; but it will be bad for the healths of some of you, if you stop my 
progress from it.” 

Duval had not quite made up his mind what he should do, but as he did not 
feel any pangs of hunger or thirst, he felt that he could afford to wait in the 
t'ee a considerable time, and perhaps wear out the vigilance of his foes. 

The man who had so coolly announced his intention of firing into the tree, 
was very deliberately now loading his double-barrelled fowling-pieoe, and when 
he had done so, he pointed it at a chestnut tree, s^me dozen yards from the one 
whioh Duval was hiding in, and fired. 

44 Have you caught him ?” said one, as a few leaves and short Branches cams 
whirling to the ground. 

44 Never mind,” said the man. 44 It was a scattering shot, and if he should 
chanoe to get one of them in his eye, he won’t see his way so plain on the 
highway, if he should ever come to it again,” 

Duval had vehemently sought the hilt of one of bis pistols, but he immedi¬ 
ately relinquished the hold again, for he felt how imprudent it would be tc 
shoot that man, although the temptation was very great and the provocation 
for doing so immense. 

44 Well,” said the fellow, 44 1 will take it for granted that he isn’t in the 
chestnut.” 

44 No,” said another, 44 and for all I have heard of Duval, if you were to 
riddle him with shot, and he had made up his mind to stay in the tree, stAy 
he would in spite of you.” 
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41 Yes, that he might, but I don't think he'd feel comfortable; so here goes 
into the other tree.” 

The fellow now levelled his gun at the tree in which Duval was, and the only 
precaution that he, Duval, took was to cover his face with the lappet of his 
coat. 

Bang I went the second barrel of his gun,but as good fortune would have 
ft, so far as Duval was concerned, not one of the shots touched him, although 
some half dozen of them lodged in a limb of the tree not twelve inches from 
his head. 

u Hit him now, Sam ?” said one of the men. 

44 Ho, I don't suppose I have, and I didn't say I should ; but I could hit 
such a goose as you at three times the distance.” 

u Could you indeed, Bam. Why you are quite a wonderful character. Do 
you think Squire Adders will like to supply yon with powder and shot to 
spoil the trees with, stupid ?” 

44 You mind your own business.” 

The man, who was named Sam, then walked sulkily of£ reloading his gun 
as he went. 

44 Well, my fine fellow,” thought Duval, 44 it certainly is possible that I 
may have to leave this preserve without paying you the little debt that I feel 
I owe you; but I won't do so if I can help it, you may depend upon it. Sam, 
they call you. I won't forget that.” 

44 Now my men,” said a person suddenly arriving. 44 Any news of the per¬ 
son we are in search of ?” 

44 No sir; Sam has gone blazing away into the trees, but we can't see any 
traces of him.” 

44 Sam’s an idiot.” 

44 Well, sir, we did tell him not to do it, but he said he would, and now 
ihe's gone off to spoil all the fine old wood in the plantation, besides frightening 
the game out of their nests, and making, them dear out of the preserve, sir,' 
for a month to come.” 

44 Dear, dear, that any body should be so pestered with an idiot! Which 
way did he go 9” 

44 Right on, sir, by those sycamores.” 

Upon this the person, who appeared to be in great authority, from the 
respect he was treated with by the others, went off at a quick pace after Sam, 
ana Duval was not a little pleased at the idea that something like retributive 
justice might overtake the man, who because he had a gun in his hand, could 
not refrain from doing or attempting to do injury. 

After this, the men left the vicinity of the tree in which Duval was hid¬ 
den, and he had the .satisfaction of knowing, that sentinels were plaoed all 
round the wood at such intervals, that they could see each other, and so 
spread a general alarm should he make any attempt to leave it. 

Once again, and only once, Duval heard one of Sam's barrels go off^ but 
after that all was still enough, as no doubt he had been stopped from carrying 
his project of firing into the trees any further. It therefore was beoome a 
very serious thing with Duval to consider what he should do in this emer¬ 
gency of his fortune. 

If he should leave the tree, or attempt by a rush to get away, he felt that 
he would be only making his situation a great deal worse than it was, inas¬ 
much as he was now under cover, whereas he would be at the mercy of his 
enemies, to be ohased through the open oountry ; and* without his horse, 
what could he do 9 

44 No,” he said, 44 if I do anything it must be by finesse, under cover, of 
the night; but it is by no means a pleasant idea to sit in a tree till then.” 

It was rather a grave question, through, when he came to crnsider how he 
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oonld by any means better his condition; and then, after a time, his thoughts 
reverted to the old cave. Scarcely had he turned his eyes in the direction of 
that singnlar place, when he heard a noise, and the ping of wood that filled 
np.the strip of the aged tree, was raised from within, and the man made his 
appearance. 

u Humph,” he said. 44 It’s all yight Peter, come on, my boy, come on.” 

It was evident that he was well accustomed to lodging the loose piece of 
aged root upon the projecting branch of the hollow trunk, for it was done in 
a moment; and then he scrambled oat, being followed by Petpr, who was on 
the ground with the agility of a monkey in a moment. 

44 Oome on, Peter, my boy,” he said. 44 Let’s go to the Mill Hill, and se# 
what’s doing. Who knows bat there may be something for honest folks to 
pick up ?—such as astray duck, or a hen, or eveu a shirt, or a pair of stock¬ 
ings hung on a hedge. Always keep your eyes open, Peter, and be indus¬ 
trious. Doesn’t the copy books say that Satan always finds some work for 
idle hands to do ?” 

44, Hold your gammon,” said Peter. 

44 Gammon I Do you call that gammon ? Oh, Peter, I’m very, much afraid 
as you don’t mind your ohatechiz, you bad boy. Oome on, you whiper, will 
you, and mind you keep your eyes open, and is down upon everything like a 
Bhot, if you thinks it worth the taking.” 

44 1 hear you.” 

44 Well, Peter, it is a good thing that you does. Take that.” 

44 Oh, murder ! what do you kick me for ?” ' 

44 Why, Peter, you said you heard me, and I thought you might as well feel 
me too, you i9 such a forward nice boy ; so now come on, and whatever yon 
do, Peter, always be civil to everybody as is bigger than yourself.” 


CHAPTER XL 

DUVAL FINDS A TEMPORARY REFUGE IN THE CAVE. 

Duval, if his oiroumstanoes could have permitted him, would no doubt 
have enjoyed quite a hearty laugh at the peculiarities of Peter, and the man 
with whom he appeared to be very olosely associated; but the fact was, that 
Duval’s whole attention was too muoh engaged in his own affairs just then 
to smile at the peculiarities of others. 

When the man and Peter had got fairly away, and Duval could no longer 
hear their feet upon the decayed leaves of the preserve, he began to ask they 
himself whether or not it would be prudent to go himself into the cave that 
they had just left. 

44 What can they be,” he thought, 44 but poachers f and from the advice of 
the man to Peter, it appears that they are not very particular about what 
they do, so long as they are doing something. I might surely be safe enough 
with such people, and, besides, I can pay them well, which is rather an impor¬ 
tant element in the transaction.” 

There was now only one consideration that made Duval pause a little 
before venturing to the cave, and that arose from the expression of the man’s 
to the effect, that there was nobody at home, which would lead to the sup¬ 
position that others besides himself and the boy Peter were in the habit of 
visiting the cave, in which case there might be rather too many to trust him¬ 
self and his liberty to. 
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If they had been members of what is called the “ London family,” that i* 
to say, cracksmen or highwaymen by profession, Duval knew that be wonld 
have been safe enongh, if a thousand pounds had been the immediate price 
of his death or capture ; but with such personages as those who might use 
that cave—half-poachers, half-poultry stealers, and in fact, wholly anything 
that would soften the rigour of poverty in the country—he felt that he should 
hardly feel at ease. 

After about ten minutes spent arguing the matter, pro and con, with him¬ 
self, he at length said suddenly— 

4 ‘ I will chance it.” 

When Duval made a resolution he was not long oarrying it out, and from 
the moment he said u I will chance it,” he began to make preparations for 
the risk. Cautiously he decended from the tree, for although no one was at 
hand, he felt that it would be highly desirable to make as little noise as pos¬ 
sible. 

He trod lightly upon the ground, and reaohed the tree, or rather the old de¬ 
cayed stump of tree, which served as the portal of the cave, concerning 
which the man and Peter bad spoken. To him it was not a matter of any 
difficulty to remove the plug of wood that stopped it up; and as be had toler¬ 
able tact, he quickly balanced it as he bad seen the man do. 

All below seemed to be as dark as night, and yet if they, Peter and his 
friend, had gone down in safety, there is no reason upon earth why he, Duval, 
should not. 

While he paused for half a moment, he heard, or fancied he heard, a foot- 
itep coming towards the place. That at once determined him, and drawing up 
his feet as he had seen the man do by the aid of a couple of branch es of the 
old stump over head, he at once let them down into the cavity, and felt that 
he stood upon something. Then he pulled the plug of wood into its place, 
and narrowly escaped a severe blow upon the head with it as it came down. 

The sensation that Duval felt now, was anything but an agreeable one. He 
was in a place that he could not move in, in any direction but downwards or 
upwards, and he was in total darkness. There was no hold for his hands 
either anywhere, so he was forced to trust to fate or providence. 

Cautiously he put down one foot off the little kind of ledge that he stood 
upop, and then he felt another each a one below, at a distance of about six 
inches, and from that moment he felt quite easy as to the mode of descent, for 
that he was on the top stairs of a little flight of steps was sufficiently appar¬ 
ent. 

He descended very carefully, for he was rather afraid of hitting his head, 
but after getting down no less a nnmber than eighteen of the little steps, he 
found that they oeased, and then he stood upon ground and not upon wood, 
of which they were composed. Yet he was in the most profound darkness, 
and lie felt all round him without being able to And any mode of outlet. 

Under these circumstances he proceeded right on for about six steps, and 
then as he kept his hands stretched out before him, he felt something move 
to the touch. 

At first he started back, for he thought that in the darkness he had touched 
some person, but it was only for a moment that such an ides took possession 
of him, and he immediately advanced, and found that what he had tone ted 
was a blanket, apparently banging in the way of his further progress. 

After a moment or two’s consideration, Duval did not make any effort to 
tear the blanket down ; but be moved bis hand across it until he reached the 
edge of it, and then he drew it aside, and in a moment he saw where be 
was. 

The blanket covered the entrance of the cave, which was about thirty feet 
*n length, and nearly as many in breadth. The roof was rather low, but by 
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he light of & torf fire whioh was faintly burning in one corner, Duval was 
able to look pretty well about him, at the rather singular plaoe in whioh ha 
found himself. 

The walls were evidently^ nothing but hammered earth, and projecting 
from them in some plaoes were the gnarled roots of old trees, which flourish¬ 
ed in the little wood overhead. The floor was earth likewise, but hammered 
quite hard ; and from the state of the atmosphere, it was quite evident that 
there was some mode of ventilation, and some sort of chimney by which the 
* smoke from the turf fire made its escape. 

Of furniture, there was nothing in the place but a very rough wood table 
evidently put together with no skill, and some stools apparently got up by the 
same band. An old chair was in one corner, and upon some shelves fastened 
by some screws to the walls, th$re were many little odd articles, and a quai> 
tity of cooked and some uncooked meat, as well as some bread. 

A large pitcher was in one corner with a piece of thick board over it, and 
upon peeping in, Duval found that it contained ale of some kind, by the 
odour. 

•“ Well, 1 ’ said Duval, M one might live here a little while in preference to 
h jail above ground. It is rather dark, though.” 

Upon one of these shelves he found a oandle in a little square lamp of day 
by way of a candlestick, and he speedily ignited it at the turf fire, which 
spread an agreeable enough warmth in the atmosphere of the place; but 
what most surprised him was that he could perceive no dampness in the 
cave. 

From this latter circumstanfe he came to the conclusion that it was very 
old indeed; and that from the constant presence of the turf fire, which 
was never permitted to go out, it had got in time so warmed, and the walls 
and floors so baked, that the damp vapours of the earth could not penetrate 
into the place. 

“ Very good,” said Duval, 41 I am here certainly an uninvited guest, but I 
will make myself as welcome as I can for all that. If anybody comes they 
will perhaps be pleased to recollect that if they have the secret of my being 
here, that I have the secret of this place, so that we shall be even.” 

With this, Duval placed upon the rough table some of the oooked meat, 
and pouring himself out a portion of the ale in a brown jug that he found, 
he sat down, and was quite determined to enjoy himself as well as he could. 

In the midst of all this though, Duval was not unmindful of his safety, for 
he looked carefully to his pistols, and ascertained that they were in excel¬ 
lent order, and he kept his ears open to the lightest sound that might warn 
him of the approach of any one. 

Half an hour thus passed away, and Duval had, by an ample meal from 
the flesh of some venison and a ham, fortified himself against the pangs of 
hunger at all events for the rest of the day; and as he had considerably rested 
himself, he rose, and taking the candle in his hand, he determined to make 
what discoveries he could in the cavern. 

At first sight it would seem that there was in that place nothing to see but 
what you might take in at a glance ; but Duval soon found that such was not 
the case. He found in one corner another odd dingy blanket hanging up, 
whioh by the action of time, and the smoke and heat, had got so much the 
colour of the wall, that until you got quite dose to it, it would be impossible 
to distinguish the one from the other. 

“ Oh,” said Duval, u my obsoure friends of the cave have got an inner apar^ 
ment, which I will take the liberty of examining.” 

With the candle in his left hand, he, with the right, moml the old blanket 
aside, and found that upon the other side of it there was a cave about half 
the size of the outer one, and in this inner oavern it was quite evident that 
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people were In tbe habit of sleeping, for the floor was covered in many 
places with old clothing and rashes, and such other substitutes for beds or 
mattresses as the neighbourhood might afford to those who were not very 
particular. 

It was while Duval was looking round him at this inner cave, that he 
tfiought he heard a slight noise over bead, and after listening attentively, he 
was convinced that a footstep passed over the roof of that part of the 
save. 

41 Borne one comes,” he 6aid 44 1 will take my 6eat by the fire and take the * 
affair easy. The more confidence I show that I feel myself, the more 1 shall 
make those feel who may call this place there home.” 

With this view, Duval sat dotf n by the turf fire again, and kept his eyes 
fixed upon the blanket that stopped up the entrance to the cavern. Each 
moment he felt more and more convinced that some one was coining, and ho 
aould see that the blanket was slightly agitated by a current of cold air that 
came from the preservo above. 

Another moment and Duval could hear the lump of wood pulled back 
into the hollow of the tree, aud then a footstep came down the little narrow / 
stairs. The blanket was pulled aside and a man came into the cavern 

44 Good day, my friend,” cried Duval. 

At the moment, the man was so terrified that he stood as though he had 
been turned to stone. Then, with a shout of dismay, during which the 
words— 44 1 didn't do it!” came from his lips, be turnea and tried to escape 
from the place, but that was just the thing that Duval did not mean that be 
should do. * 

Springing from the old chair by the borner near to the fire, Duval oaught 
him by the neck and dragged him back into the cave again, for he had got to 
the foot of the little flight of stairs. 

44 Oh, no—no,” he cried, 44 it wasn’t me. Murder 1 murder J They did it 
among ’em, they did, and buried the body under Smythe’s bed. Oh, I didn’t 
do it, and they wouldn’t give me my share. Ob, good sir, let me go, do—do 
dear, oh dear!” 

44 Don’t be a fool,” said Duval. 

<4 No, sir. Oh dear, sir, no. Would you like a nice young hare, sir ?” 

With this, from under his smock-frock the man produced a leveret that 
was quite warm, it having been only recently secured in the preserve above 
the cavern. 

44 Anything, sir, you like, only dont have me up about it. I’m as innocent 
as a lamb, srr, indeed I am, and you see I’m quite a boy.” 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

DUVAL GIVES A LESSOR. 

» 

Duval found it quite in vain to attempt to say any thing while the fears of 
tfiis man overcame him in such a way, but he took care to keep between him 
and the opening of the cavern, so that he should not have the opportunity of 
making another bolt to escape him. Duval could see, that notwithstanding 
he was a long hulking sort of fellow, he was very young, and he calmly 
waited until he bad said all that his fears dictated. 

44 Have you done f” said Duval, when from sheer want of breath the other 
paused. 



44 Oh dear, yes sir. Anything you like.” 

44 Very well. Listen to rae then, and in the first place you must know 
that I am not only well armed, but that I am accustomed to defend myself, 
so any attempt at mischief on your part will in all likelihood fall on yourself. 

Do you understand me ?” , 

44 Oh, dear yes, sir.” 

41 Very good. Now who are you ?” 

44 Why, sir, you’d hardly believe it; but they want to make out that I am 
a poacher.” 

44 Indeed. Well how many of you belong to this cavern, or know of it, 
and make a practice of coming to it ?” 

44 There’s six of us, sir, besides Peter ; but Peter is only a boy you see, sir, 
and I don’t coant him.” 

44 Very well. Now I will calm your fears by telling you I am a highway- 
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man, and that I came to this place only to save myself from those who 
chased me into the wood. 9 ’ 

44 Why—then you arc Claude Duval 1” 

44 I am.” 

44 Oh lor I What a treat. Oh, dear. I heard ’em all on the road looking 
for you. Oh, how comfortable I feel, to be sure. I thought you were some 
officer from London, and that you had qo end of others, all ready to pounoo 
upon a fellow, I feel quite another thing now. My name, do you know, is 
Luke. They call me lanky Luke, but Luke without the lanky is my 
name.” 

44 Am I welcome here ?” 

44 To be sure. Yes—Oh, of cnurse you are. They won’t find you in this 
out-of-the way place. You are as welcome as flowers in May, and yet—yet 
—now I think— ■ 

44 What do you think ?” 

44 Ned is a thorough bad one, and so is Bill, and they lead the others. No, 
you had not better stay here, Duval. There are some of the fellows, and 
re ter the boy too, that you mustn’t trust to. Be off with you before they 
come. I know ’em, I know ’em.” 

There was such an air of pitiful sincerity about the manner in which Luke 
uttered these words, that Duval felt it was far beyond the reach of art, and 
he believed him implicitly. 

44 1 am much obliged to you, Luke,” he said, 44 for your friendly caution, 
but my danger in the wood while daylight lasts is so great that I feel myself 
oompelled to risk something here, and to try to make some terms with your 
companions. I can pay them well.” 

44 There’s something in that,” said Luke. 

44 When do you expect them ?” 

44 They come at any time, or not at all to-day for all I know. But now I 
am here I’ll stay if you make up your mind to do so, and I’ll say all I can to 
make things pleasant. How came you to know of our old cavern, though t 
We thought we had the secret all to ourselves.” 

44 It was a mere acoident made me acquainted with it, Luke, which it 
would be no use imparting to you. I will pay liberally for shelter until dark, 
and then I will leave, and the secret shall remain with me as safely as if you 
had it only in your own bosoms.” 

44 Hush I” said the poacher, and he put his hand up to his ear in an attitude 
of listening. * 

44 What do you hear ?” 

44 Some of the lot coming. They may take your being here amiss, or ther 
may not. It’s just as it happens. But mind you, I will be your friend ; and u 
anything really goes amiss, I’ll let you know.” 

44 Thank you ,” said Duval, as he held out his hand to Luke, who gave it 
a,friendly pressure. 44 Thank you ; it is a strange thing that, in the wojst ex* 
' tremity of my fortunes, I never failed to pick up a friend ; and it is equally 
true as strange, that that friend never repented of holding out the hand of 
kindness to me.” 

44 All’s right,” said Luke. 

Duval could now plainly hear the sound of footsteps approaching down the 
nearly perpendicular stairs, and in the course of half a mint te the blanket was 
drawn aside, and two meD,of about as repulsive aspeots as could very well be 
Imagined, made their appearance in the cavern. 

It happened that the first person that they oast their eves qpon was their 
companion, Luke, and they did not see Duval, who was dose to the turf fire 
and rather in the shade. If they did observe the figure of a man, they, of 
course* oonduded it was one of their own comrades* One of them said— 
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44 There’s no end of row in the preserve. They say that Duval, the Ugh 
Wayman, is there, and they are determined to have him out somehow.” 

• 44 He was there,” said Duval, stepping forward, 44 but he is here now.” 

The two men started back, and one of them palled from under his smock 
frock the barrel and butt of a gun, so made, that they could be secured 
together at any time, and commenced fitting the pieces, while the others got 
far off in the cavern, and after a moment or two, owing to the surprise of 
the sudden sight 6f a stranger, he cried,— 

44 What’s all this ? Are we sold at last ? Keep offJ will you!” 

44 We ain’t quite done yet, Ned,” said the other, 44 while I have got my 
little single barrel here.” 

44 1 don’t know,” said Duval, 44 what you are both putting yourselves out 
of the way for. My name is Claude Duval; and I found out your oave by 
mere accident; and being hard pressed by my enemies, in the preserve above, 
I came to it as a temporary refuge. What you oan have to say against that| 
or how it will serve you to make a riot with me, I don’t know!” 

44 But how are we to know who you are ?” 

44 Stand out of the way!” said the man with the gun. 44 Stand out of the 
way I Ned, and I’ll put an end to the matter, by shooting him at onoe. That 
will be the best plan of all. Stand out of the way!” 

44 Hark ye,” said Duval; 44 if you don’t this minute put down that gun, I 
will make you.” 

44 You make rile?” 

The last three words were scarcely out of the fellow’s mouth, when Duval 
made such a dash at him, that not having his fingers actually upon the trig¬ 
ger, he could not discharge the piece as he had fully intended to do. Duval 
wrested it from his hands, and turning it round, dealt him such a blow upon 
the head with the butt-end of it, that down he went insensible; and the gun 
broke in two where the screws were that fastened the butt end of it onto tha 
barrel. 

44 Take that,” said Duval. 44 If you think that I am going to stand here, 
and let an idiot like you present a gun at me, you are very much mistaken, 
indeed. Now, Mr. Ned—if that’s your name—I have had no quarrel with 
you. Tou are poachers, and perhaps something else and worse. J am a 
highwayman. What in the name of all that fs ridiculous should set us by the 
ears together ?” 

44 1 don’t know,” said the fellow. 44 1 don’t want to quarrel with any¬ 
body, not 1; only Luke had no business to bring a stranger into the old 
cave.” 

44 No,” said Luke, 44 nor did I.” 

44 That is true,” said Duval. 44 1 can tell you, Mr. Ned, that Luke, faf from 
bringing me here,.found me here and was as much surprised as you oan be. 
I found out your cave by an accident; and to save your oomrade Luke, hereu 
from any suspicion of having brought me, here, I will tell you how I found 
it out. I was hiding in a tree not far from here, and saw a man and a boy 
open the trap. The boy was called Peter.” 

44 It must be so,” muttered Ned. 

44 It is so.” 

44 Well, well, Claude Duval, we don’t wish to do the thing that’s unhand¬ 
some. We are poachers, and if the secret of our cave is known, we may as 
well go and give ourselves up and get transported at once, for our living has 
gone likewise. If you keep our secret, and be off soon, there’s no harm done 
except to George’s head, which you needn’t have gave such aorack to.” 

44 There I differ from you, friend. It was auifce evident from George’s oon- 
dqot, that his head was very hard; and I felt, therefore, that it required a 
very goocLarack to produce any effeot upon ; t; so in that way ho has got no 
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more than he deserves, you see. I will keep the secret of your cave to my 
dying day, and beyond that if you wish it; so don't bd potting yourself and 
your comrades out of the way cn that score. Deal fairly with me, and I go 
at dark; but I tell you that I km not afraid of you nor all who may come 
here, and that I will make such a racket about your heads if you play any 

S ranks with me, as shall make you remember to day as long as you live. I 
on’t say that as a threat, but as a warning." 

44 Oh, well, well, there’s no occasion," said Ned, who was evidently cowed, 
as all bullies are, by the manner of Duval. 44 Therea no occasion to make 
any disturbance. It’s all right now. The others will drop in soon, and then 
you can make yourself quite comfortable, you know.” 

44 1 intend," said Duval,; 44 and if I mistake not, some of them are coming 
now." 

Duval was right, for in the oourse of a- moment or two, Peter and the 
man with whom he seemed to have so clo^e an alliance, offensive and defen¬ 
sive, made their appearance; accompanied by a coarse, brutal-looking man, 
with violently red hair. At the sight of Duval, there was a general conster¬ 
nation ; but Ned took upon himself to explain, aud to smooth over every 
fear and indignation which the others felt; although to Duval’s apprehension 
his manner of doing so was anything but pleasant, as to him, it just translat¬ 
ed itself into— 4 Don’t say anything just now, as it may be dangerous, but 
wait a little until I give you a hint to speak, and then we will do some¬ 
thing.” 

In the course of five minutes more another man made his appearance, and 
to Duval he was the most repulsive looking of the whole lot. He was short 
and thick set, having a kind of roll in his walk, as though very unsteady on 
his feet. His features were thick and coarse, and his head was of that shape 
and make, commonly denominated a bullet-head. His hair was nearly black, 
and he had the peculiarity of never looking any one in the face. From the 
physiognomical expression of this man, it was evident that obstinacy was 
his prevailing characteristic, and that he was one of the most wrong-headed 
brutes that ever the Almighty permitted to exist., 

By some means this man evidently was looked upon by the others as a 
sort of leader, and his opinion was eagerly listened to. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

duval's stbuoglx with the poaohkb oattain. 

In a clamouring sort of way it was explained to this new comer who and 
what Duval was, and he regarded him in silence for some few moments be¬ 
neath his knitted brows. * 

44 How now!" he at length cried. 44 Are we to be turned out of house and 
home by highwaymen ? Eh f Eh?" 

Duval made him no answer. 

44 What do you mean by this ?” he cried. 44 Are you dumb ?” 

44 He’s rather a dangerous fellow,” said one of the men. 41 Don’t go near 
him, captain. There’s no knowing what he may do all of a minute. 

44 Oh, ain’t there, indeed ?" 

With this the fellow waddled up to Duval, for all he could accomplish in 
the way of walking was sAmething in the shape of a waddle; and setting his 
arms akimbo, he oived— 
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u Look, Mister Knight of the Road. We don’t let lodging*, here, and I 
should advise you in a friendly way to take yourself off about as quickly as 
you conveniently can. Do you hear?” * 

44 I hoar,” said Duval. 

44 Well, and hearing, do you understand ?” 

44 Perfectly; but I don’t intend to go.” 

44 You don't intend to go? Oome, that’s a good one. I’ll soon see whethefc 
you intend to go or not. Oh, I am used to such customers as you are, as 
my friends here know well enough. Are you a bruiser or a wrestler ? Speak 
the truth.” 

44 A little of both.” 

44 Oh, you are—are you ? Then here goes for a tumble. Don’t you inter¬ 
fere, my lads. These long slabs of fellows are easily upset, and you’ll soon 
see how he will lower his tone after taking the measure of our floor on his 
back. Now old chap, just look to yourself, for I am not at all particular, 
when I get a ohap in a hug, where I pitch him to.” 

44 Then I must not be particular, I suppose ?” 

44 Not a bit.” 

The man upon this made a rush at Duval, and caught him round the loins 
but notwithstanding the heave he made, and which brought up almost all 
the blood in his body to his face, he could not move him, and then he was 
forced to let his pent-up breath go. This was just the moqient that Duval 
was waiting for, and taking instant advantage of it he fairly lifted the 
ruffian off his feet, and gave him a tremendous fall into a far corner of the 
oavern. 

44 Will that do?” he said. 

The fellow lay without breath or motion. 

44 You have Willed him,” said one of the others. 

44 Not at all, said Duval, 44 suoh a fall as that may break a bone perhaps, 
but it don’t kill. Throw a pailful of water over him if you have got one, but 
you wiil soon find him get up again.” 

44 Murder 1” said the discomfited fellow, in a low voice. 

44 There, you see,” said Duval, 44 1 told you so,” 

Two of the others now helped the captain, as they called him, to his feet. 
Bis face was of an ashy paleness, and he shook so that he could scaroely 
manage to stand at all. After a great effort, however, he managed to put on 
a sickly kind of grin, and holding out his hand to Duval, he said— 

44 Well, old fellow, you wrestle well—very well. I don’t mind a few falls. 
Oome, we will make merry now.” 

44 As you please,” said fiuval. 44 All I can say is, that I came here for shel* 
ter, and I have met with nothing but attempted violence, since I have been 
in the place, from one and another of you. I promised to keep your seoret, 
as indeed, why Bhould I not? for what earthly good could it do me to do 
otherwise ? and ye yet have made repeated attempts against my life.” 

44 Oh, well, we understand each other now, old friend. Let beggars bo 
beggars. The past need not trouble us now; come, we will be merry. Oct 
out some of the old wine, comrades.” 

44 What, have you wine here ?” said Duval. 

44 Oh yes. The fact is, a great lord’s mansion in this neighborhood is shut 
ap, while he is somewhere abroad, and there’s a good cellar of wine that we 
have found the way into, and on drizzling dark nights, when it’s difficult to 
see your hand before your face, we bring away a few dozen. By the time he 
oomes back, he will have an empty cellar.” 

Duval looked at his watch, and then he said— 

44 1( wants yet some time to the period when I shall make an attempt to 
leave this place, so I will take a glass with you, at all events. At dude I will 
try to get away.” 
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M That yon will easily manage. There is no moon to-night, and the trees 
Injthe old preserve cast Bnch shadows, that as long as yon make no noise, yon 
may get along famonsly. pome, master, let ns enjoy onrselvee while we can*, 
life's short, yon know.” 

As the fellow said these last words, he winked at the man who had been 
first seen by Duval with the boy, and that worthy burst into a great laugh. 
This wink and the laugh that followed it, set Duval thinking what it could 
possibly mean, and from that moment he became all bat certain that there 
was some plot on the alert as regarded him. 

w I will watch these rascals narrowly,” he said, u and woe be to them if 
they try to play me any trick. They may succeed, since they are so many 
to one, in killing me, but they shall find I am not very easily overcome.” 

There was now a general kind of a bustle in getting more lights, during 
which the man named Luke contrived to pass Duval and slightly pinch his 
arm to attract his attention; and then he said in a whisper the pne word, 
44 Poison.” 

Duval did not by any imprudent start or exclamation betray that a com¬ 
munication of such a character had been made to him. He heard it as 
though he heard it not; only by a slight touch of Luke’s foot with his own 
he managed to let him know that he was fully cognizant of the friondly 
warning. 

It certainly had not entered into the imagination of Duval to conceive that 
even these men could be such desperate villains as to try to take his life by 
poison; but yet he could not for a moment doubt the truth of the communi¬ 
cation that was made to him by Luke, and of course he determined to be 
upon his guard. 

And now they cleared the table in the middle of the cave, and began to 
place glasses upon it, and the captain cried out in a loud, boisterous kind of 
voice— 

44 My shoulder ain’t quite so supple as it was, but we will make merry for 
all that, and live till we die. It ain’t always the strongest that live the long¬ 
est, is it, Mr. Duval?” 

44 Certainly not.” 

“Ha! ha! You never uttered a truer word than that in all your life. 
Now comrades, quick, and get all ready. Who knows how many of us may 
be alive and kicking by cock-crow ?” 

44 Life is proverbially an uncertain possession^! admit,” said Duval, 44 and 
therefore I am a great advocate for enjoying it while we can.” 

44 And so am I, so am I. I will just pop into the cellar and get the wine, 
and then we shall be all right.” 

With these words the fellow went into the inner caforn, and after being 
absent for about five minutes, he returned with two wine bottles in his hand, 
and placing them down at the top of the table, but carefully putting his hand 
upon one of them, he said— 

44 We don’t want more than one light; surely we can see the way to our 
mouths. One light will be plenty; there is no knowing what little odd cre¬ 
vice the light might get through, and give the alarm against us if we had too 
much of it in the old cave. There, that will do.” 

Two lights had been lit, but now one of them was extinguished, so that 
quite a semi-darkness reigned in the old cave, and even the ferocious counten¬ 
ance of the man who called himself the captain of the gang, was but dimly 
visible; but yet his eyes evidently had about them a fiendish, malioioua 
twinkle, which more and more had the effect of convincing Duval that Luke 
was right in the warning that he had given to him. 

44 Come now, sit down, old fellow; all's right,” cried the captain. 44 The 
brave and honourable guest that we have here, will take his own bottle all 
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to himself, you see, while we drink together. It looks more like as if we 
thought something of him, you see; and so we do, and 1 hope we shall have 
him with us a long time, that I do.” , 

44 Thank you,” said Duval. 44 1 am, then, to drink by myself?” 

44 If you please, and then you can fill as often as you liko, you know, 
without at all waiting for us.” 

44 Oh, thank you; that will do.” 

The candle was just about half armVlength from Duval, as he sat by 
the captain, and that latter personage, since he had taken his Beat, no longei 
kept his hand upon the bottle that he intended for himself and his comrades. 

44 Come, now,” he said, 44 we waste time.” 

44 Yes,” said Duval, placing his right hand on the bottle intended for him 
“ We do. But I hope to be better acquainted with all of you, ray friends!” 

As lie said these words, he waved his left arm, so as to give emphasis to 
the words, 44 all of youand at once upset the candle, and rolled it on the 
floor, when it went out. A nearly complete state of darkness ensued, for the 
turf fire, was at its lowest ebb now, and taking advantage of the moment, 
Duval changed the bottles , taking the captain's ono for himself and placing 
his by the oaptain's hand. 

“Holloa,” said that personage, “All’s right; light up again. Light up. 
That will do. We have no stint of matches. There’s no harm done.” 

44 1 really,” said Duval, 44 must apologise.” 

44 Not at all—not at all. There’s no occasion. Aocidents will of course 
happ en at times to the best of us.” 

The candle was speedily enough lighted, and when it was placed upon the 
table again, they found Duval's right hand still clasped round the neck of the 
bottle, as it had been before the npset, and they little suspected that, it was 
not the bottle that he had had his hand on before. 

The captain glanced at him, and was satisfied. Qe laughed, as he said— 

44 Upon my life, you are a great orator, Mister Duval, for you suit the action 
to the word, you do, and away goes the oandle. But it’s of no consequence; 
all I say is, drink.” 

44 With pleasure,” said Duval, as he poured out a glass of tho wine. 

44 Now, my lads,” said the captain, 44 now, my lads, push me your glasses, and 
I’ll fill them. All's right, you know 1 All's rights We shall yet live many 
a long day, I hope, ay, and a night, too, in our old cave, that has sheltered 
us so long.” 

44 Not a doubt of it,” said Duval. 

The glasses werq all filled, and while the captain was busy doing so, Duval 
oaught the eye of Luke and shook his head. Luke slightly nodded and Duval 
then felt certain that he fully understood him, and would not drink the wine. 

“Bumper 1 bumper 1 all,” said the captain, as he raised his glass. “Now, 
Mister Duval, when we take a glass in this sort of enjoying way, the first 
thing we drink to is the old cave.” 

“Very good.” 

44 So, my boys 1 I give you the toast of 4 The Old Cave I* and Mister Duval 
will drink it, 1 know, in a bumper at onoe, and leave nothing in the glass. 
4 The old cave! The old cave!’ Are you all ready?” 

44 Yes, yes! All ready, captain l” 

44 Then here goes,, and much good may it do us.” 

44 Ameu!” said Duval, as he drank his glass of wine clean out, while the 
captain and his beautiful companions did the same, with the exception of Luke, 
who cleanly enough tossed his glass of wine over his shoulder, and then put 
down the empty glass as though he had drunk it. 

When this was done, and the captain saw that Duval’s glass was quite empty 
* -indeed he had watched him drink it that there should be no mistake about 
it—he leant back almost to the verge of fa.Hng, and laughed cunningly. 
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44 1 wish you would let me know the joke, 91 said Dural. 

44 Oh, it's nothing*—it's nothing. Take another glass, 1 that's all. I like it 
see you enjoying yourself. Don’t we, comrades ?” 

* 44 Oh dear yes,” they all said. 

44 1, of coarse, will take another glass,” said Duval. 44 But you must all fill, 
and this time I will give you a toast.” 

44 Hurrah! All’s right! Put your glasses this way, oomrades. We will 
all fill, of course. Glass for glass. And now let us have the toast of Mister 
Duval. Eow do you feel, Mister?” 

44 Quite charming,” said Duval. 44 Quite oharming.” 


CHAPTER XIV 

DUVAL BEACHES THE HIGHWAY AGAIN. 

At this reply of Duval’s regarding his feelings, the captain roared again with 
laughing; indeed, his conduct was so indiscreet, that more than one of the 
rascals winked at him to be cautious. He was a little more quiet accordingly. 

14 All’s right,” he said. 44 All’s right as possible. Silence for Mister Duval’s 
toast. Here we are with our glasses quite full. By-the-by, Mister Duval, 
how do you like this wine ?” 

“Very well, indeed.” 

44 You like its flavour ?” 

44 1 do. I flatter myself I am a pretty good judge of Port wine, and this 
appears to me to be particularly pure and good. I feel tolerably eonvinood 
that there is nothing in it.” 

44 Oh 1—oh! That’s good. Oh! oh!” 

The captain got into such a convulsion of laughter that he nearly fell off his 
stool, but Duval did not make any remark about his conduct, and as the others 
called loudly now for the toast, Duval rose to propose it. 

44 Gentlemen,” he said, 44 the toast I have to propose is one that is common 
as an expression in society at large. I don’t pretend that it has any over¬ 
particular application to the present company, except so far as we are all a 
little adverse to the laws, and therefore may be able to fully appreciate the 
sentiment: Are you all ready, gentlemen I” 

“All—all.” 

44 Then I give you 4 The cunning fox that outwitted himself!’ ” 

The glasses were all emptied, including Duval’s, with the exception of 
Luke’s, and he got rid of his wine as before. 

The fellows looked at each other a little uneasily, for they did not at al 
like the complexion of the toast, and the captain for a moment or two turned 
serious, but he soon rallied, and then he said— 

“Pray Mister Duval, what is the explanation of that?” 

44 There is no explanation at all, Only it is as well I think to drink to the 
canning fox who outwitted himselfj because there is really no knowing what 
may happen to him in consequence.” 

“ Well, you are a strange fellow.” 

Allow me to return the compliment.” 

“ Come—come, we won’t quarrel about nothing.” 

44 1 never was farther from any desire to quarrel than now,” said Duval 
14 1 must confess that I am perfectly satisfied, and your wine is excellent, let 

have come from whose cellar it may. I don’t think a whole bottle of this 
would do a fellow any harm.* 1 
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44 You don't?” 

u Certainly not. Why should it?” 

44 Oh, there is no reason at all why it should. How do you feelnowV' 
Pretty well-reb f You don’t feel at all queer, do you?” 

44 Not in the least.” 

44 But I do, captain,” said a mournful voice from the lower end of the table. 
u I do, I can tell you. Oh, what have you -been about, you stupid fool ? I 
don’t feel all right at all.” \ 

44 Why, what’s the matter with you?” 

44 That's just what I should like to know. I—I shall go down in a minute 
or two. I know I shall. Oh dear-—oh dear l” 

44 Good gracious,” said the captain, 44 what is the meaning of it? Mister 
Dnval, ain’t yon ill ? Don’t you feel queer ? Tell me only that you feel queer 
rather, and it will be such a satisfaction. You must, you do feel queer l” 

44 Not at all.” 

44 Then—I—do.” 

44 Well,” said Duval, quite calmly. 44 1 thought you did not look the thing 
exactly, my worthy friend, several times during the last few minutes; but 
you ought to know best, of course. I hope there was nothing wrong in your 
wine ?” 

44 Wrong—wrong! what do you mean? Oh—oh. The old cavern Is 
beginning to go round with me.” 

At this moment, two of the gang fell from their stools to the floor of the 
cavern, where they lay perfectly insensible, and Duval, seizing the oaptainby 
the arms, bawled in his ear— 

x 44 Here’s to the fox that outwitted himself. Ha! ha! my friend. Life is 
short. I changed the bottles /” 

The captain upon hearing this fell backwards, stool and all, and Duval rose 
to his feet saying— 

44 1 cannot say what abominable drug was put in the wine that it was intend¬ 
ed I should drink. You know best yourselves, and you must take the oons»> 
quences of it; and whatever they may be, you will recollect that I have noth* 
ing to do with them. I hate poison, and poisoners. There cannot be, in all 
the catalogue of crimes for which the worst of the human race have been 
famous, any one that can for enormity come near to poisoning. I now leave 
you to take the consequences of your own acts.” 

Not one of the villains was in a condition to answer him; and then, by a 
slight glance at his watch, Duval saw that the right time must have arrived, 
and he prepared to quit the cave. It was then that Luke stepped up to him, % 
saying, jn a voice that was struggling with emotion— 

44 Duval, after what has happened here to-night, this is no place for mat. 
Will you let me go with you ?’’ 

44 Certainly I will with pleasure.” 

44 And you will trust me ?” 

44 Most assuredly. You have already done me too great a service for me to 
dream for a moment that you would play me false now. Come with me,fbr 
1 can very well imagine that these rascals were never fit companions for yon, 

' and probably after this night they might guess that you had some hand in the 
business, if they live over this affair, which they know best about.” 

44 Oh yes,” said Luke, 44 they will live, but they did not at all intend that 
you should. The poison is only, after all, a very powerful sleeping draught, 
and while you were under the influence of it they would no doubt have given 
you up to the officers or murdered you. They will not awake for a couple of 
days, I dare sav, then they will feel, as the captain himself was so anxioua 
you should feel, rather queer.” 

44 Come then, Luke. Let us leave this place at onoe. It is no fit one for 
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either yon or I. I do not desire any farther revenge apon tuese rascals than . 
I have had. Let them lie like drunken swine where they are, until they 
tfeooter in the ordinary course. We will leave them.” 

44 Oh dear, won’t you take me ?” said a voice. 

Duval turned and saw the boy. He shook his head at him as he said— 

44 Ho, you are by far too amiable a youth for me to have anything to do with 
It’s a good thing for you that they were not liberal enough to give you a glass 
of wine, so you can stay and nurse a^ your friends here, who may be in need 
of your assistance.’ 9 

44 Go to the deuce,” said the boy. 

Duval took no further notice of him, but prooeeded at onbe with the assis¬ 
tance of Luke to leave the old cave, and in the oourse of a very few minutes 
they were in the open air. It was indeed, to Duval, a most exquisite relief 
to be able to breathe onqe again the cool, pure fresh air, and for some min¬ 
utes he could do nothing but stand still and inhale it with rapture as it came 
righing and faintly whistling amid the old trees. 

“This is pleasant,” said Luke, u afer being so long in the cave.” 

44 It is delightful. I only wonder how those late friends of yours could 
bring their minds to pass much of their time in suoh a place. I would 
rather, ten times, lay my head in the open wood upon a few decayed leaves 
than I would sleep upon a bed of down in such a place as that we have just 
left.” I 

w It is not very inviting, but I hope neypr to see it again; and I daresay 
you don’t want particularly to do so!” 

44 Far from it, Luke; I am full as sick of it as you can be. It is a pity 
< that there should be such a place and in suoh hands; but as it really has 
afforded me a shelter for a few hours, I will not betray the secret entrance. 
How shall we get dear of the wood ? Probably, Luke, you know more of it 
than I do ?” 

44 Oh yes, I know every nook and corner of*it, and every tree. There will 
be no difficulty in our leaving it” 

44 Think you not ? Are you aware that it is well guarded at every outlet 
upon my account, and there are sentinels placed all round it within bail of 
each other on purpose to intercept me, if I should make an attempt to leave 
ft? for they are pretty sure that I am in it somewhere.” 

44 Oh yes, I know all that; but if you will follow me, Duval, and trust to 
me I will take you quite clear of it easily.” 

44 Lead on then.” 

Upon this, the first thing that Luke did, was to lie flat upon the ground fbi 
a few moments and listen intently. Then as he rose, he said— 

44 Do you mind wet feet?” 

44 Not particularly, if there’s any good to be got by wetting them.” 

14 The good will be the escape from the wood.” 

44 All's right then, I don’t mind wet feet at all, so lead on. If that is the 
only harm I shall come to in getting out of this place, which they think will 
prove such a trap for me, I think little of it.” 

44 Don’t speak then, except in a whisper, and oomeas close after me as you 
possibly can. In a little while we will leave this place behind us.” 

Duval could not at all conceive how it was that he was to escape from the 
wood, but he plaoed the most implicit codfidenoe in his new friend and fol¬ 
lowed him closely. And now, even in the darkness, which was tolerably 
Intense, it was quite a wonderful thing to see with what tact Luke made his 
way through the wood. He never for one moment appeared to be at a loss, 
or deviated to the right or to the left of his even course with any appearance 
of hesitation. On he went until suddenly pausing, he laid his hand upon 
Duval's arm, and whispered— 
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M There is one of the sentinels." 

Duval was for a moment a little startled at this intelligence; bat looking 
forward in the darkness, he saw the dim outline and the figure of a man with 
his arms across his breast leaning against a tree. 

44 That's the fellow,” said Luke, 4fc that went about the wood with a double 
barrelled gun, firing into the trees.” 

“Is it?” 

“ Yes. He is well known as a brutal fellow.” 

14 Then, my friend Luke, do you know it will be a very severe trial to me 
to be foroed to leave this plaoe without punishing him in some sort of way 
for hi9 brutality.” 

44 It will be hazardous.” 

44 Never mind that. Will it seriously jeopardise our esoape ? for if so, I 
will give up the idea; but if it will not, I must confess it will giye me great 
pleasure to be even with him, and pay him the debt I owe him, which else 
will accumulate with interest in my imagination.” 

44 It may be done. You do not want to kill him f” 

44 Oh, no—no.” 

41 Well, immediately in front of him there is a deep stagnant ditch, full of 
duckweed, and anything but in a savoury condition. Now I may as well 
tell you that the course by which we were and are to escape, is under a little 
bridge of some length, that will take us dear of the wood, and beneath which 
there i9 a running stream. No one will think that you have a sufficient 
knowledge of the plaoe to venture under there in the dark, as it looks bad, 
and you will not be ab^ to stand upright there. 

44 ta it close at hand r* 

44 Quite; half-a-dozen steps to the right here would take us to it now; so 
what you are going to do, do quickly.” 

44 1 will only send him into the ditoh.” 

Duval with this crept gently forward until he got quite behind the tree 
against which the man was leaning, and then he doubted his fist, and sud¬ 
denly dashing out he knocked him down; but scarcely had he touched the 
ground, when Duval stooped over him, and lifting him up bodily, threw him 
right into the centre of the ditch, with aMoud splash. 

Of course this was quite enough to spread an alarm among those ho were 
placed to watch the outskirts of the wood, and the consequence was, that 
they began calling to each other. Luke seized the arm of Duval and said to 
him— 

44 Gome, oome, quick.” 

44 It’s done,” said Duval, 44 1 am ready.” • 

They heard the man splashing about in the ditch as they rapidly left the 
snot, and then Luke led the way into the little stream. The passage under 
the bridge looked rather frightful. Indeed it wa9 quite a matter of courtesy 
to call it a bridge at all, for it looked much more like a drain than anything 
else; but Duval followed his guide, and in about two minutes they both 
freely emerged from it, never at any rime having been above their knees in 
the water. 

44 We are safe now,” said Luke. 44 Here is the high road.” 


* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DOTAL 1BBIT18 AT HOME# 

By r eorftmblo op ft rather steep bank, they both reaohed the highroad ift ' 
•ftfety. 

44 1 owe you much,” said DuvaL 

44 No—no, not at all. But let ns push on, and get out of this neighborhood 
as quiokly as we ean. Don’t you hear the fellows calling to one another to 
keep a good look out ?” 

44 1 do.” 

44 Well they will soon be running about everywhere. What direction 
would you like to go in f for I know aU the roads well enough, and can easily 
take you by any one you like.” 

44 1 want to go to the village of Hornsey; but it is a good distance from 
here of course.” 

44 Yes; but the London road will take us, and then we shall have to turn 
off to the left and get round Higbgate, which will be rather a long stretch; 
but that won’t matter. I only wish we had a couple of good horses; we 
would soon do it.” 

44 Ah, my friend,” said Duval, 44 this morning I had as good a steed as ever 
man bestrode: but the rascals killed her.” 

4 f So I heard. Let me think—” 

•“Of what?” 

44 Why, of how to get steeds. There’s a good hoife or two in the stables 
of the rector of this parish.” 

44 You are not very particular, my friend then, about how you get a horse, 
or how you meddle with the parson’s property I” 

44 Not at all. Of course, knowing that all the parsons have is robbery, I 
don’t mind taking a little of it when I can.” 

44 Very good.” 

44 Well, 1 was saying, if we could only get hold of a couple of good horses 
out of the rector’s stables, it would be a capital thing, I think. What do you 
say to it, Duval ?” t 

44 1 say'yes, if it can be done; it' is quite dear to me that before I am 
twenty-four hours older, a horse I must have, and it is very immaterial about 
whose stable it comes out of, provided it is a good one, and I can make it 
attached to me; which there is no great difficulty in doing if you try it.” 

44 That I believe, Duval, that I believe fully; and if you give your free 
consent to the plan, I will take you to the rector’s stables at once.” 

Duval was rather amused at the extreme coolness and simplicity of Luke, 
for he talked of stealing a couple of horses from the rector of the parish as 
calmly as though he projected something that was not at all of an out of the 
way character; indeed, if he had proposed going to lunch with the rector, it 
would have been done in mu oh the same easy tone of voice. 

They had both walked, or rather run on, for they had got into a half run, 
rather rapidly; and by the time this little conversation regarding the rector’s 
horses was over, they had got quite out of ear-shot of the men who were 
keeping guard at the little wood. Luke led the way now from the main road 
into a lane, and then crossing a stile, he said to Duval:— 

44 We have only to get aoross a couple of meadows, and we shall come to 
the reotor’s stables; which, I have reason to know, are net very well taken 
care of.” 

44 One would think, though,” said Duval, 44 that if the horses are valuable, 
they would be taken care of well.” 
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u Yes, but the rector is not quite aware that the man who is supposed to, 
deep at the stables has gone off to drink at the 4 Grown’ every night, and 
that the horses are left to look after themselves in the best way they are 
Able.” 

44 That will do,” said Duval; 44 it would be quite a pity not to take some 
advantage of suoh a providential dispensation.” 

They now crossed the two meadows in perfect silence, and crouching down 
eloee to an iron hurdle fence, Luke listened for a short time; and then be 
whispered :— 

44 All is right; there's not a mouse stirring. Gome on, this way; creep 
through the fenoe, and there’s less ohanoe of being seen.” 

They crossed the fence in this way, and then Luke led Duval into a stable 
yard ; and pointing to a door, he said:— 

44 There’s a couple of capital nags I'll be bound may be got out of there; 
but the door is locked, I dare say, though I have known it to be left open as 
careless as possible ; and so it i9 now—Took.” 

The stable door was only on the latch, and both Luke and Duval entered it. 
The place was much too dark to make any choice of cattle in, so Duval made 
up his mind to be satisfied for the present time with the first horse he could 
lay his hands upon; and ac<f>rdingly he led one out into the yard. 

Luke in a moment appeared with another. 

44 Don’t mount,” he said ; 44 let's lead them to the high road first.” 

This was good advioe, but Duval said in a whisper— 

44 Gan you find a saddle!” 

44 Oh dear yes, to be sure ; it would be a poor look out to go away without 
one. The harness-room is close at hand here. Only wait a few moments 
and I’ll soon bring the requisites.” 

Luke was quite as good as his word, for he was baok in a very short time 
well loaded with all the requisites for a couple of horses. 

44 You seem,” said Duval, 44 to understand this sort of thing, and to be par¬ 
ticularly conversant with these premises likewise.” 

44 Why yes, I am a little—just a little. You see I was once a groom to the 
rector, and that’s how I come to know the place.” 

44 Oh, indeed. Then you probably know the horses likewise ?” 

44 1 know that there isn’t a bad one in the stable, though I can’t exactly say 
what ones we have hold of, for the old man has been buying some fresh bits 
of blood since I was with him.” , 

While this little bit of conversation was going on, both Glaude and Luke 
were busy in putting the saddles upon the horses, and as they were both 
pretty good adepts at that sort of work, they got done—notwithstanding it 
was dark—pretty well at about the same time, and they gently led the horses 
away. It was necessary to pull up one of the iron hurdles to get the horses 
past that fenoe, but there was no difficulty in doing so, and then they quickly 
enough crossed the meadows. They had to skirt the one next to the lane until 
they reached the gate, whioh Luke unfastened, and then they got safely into 
the lane. 

44 Now for it,” said Luke ; 44 get on, Duval, as quick as you like, on the 
London road ; and when you oome to the turning to the left, that will lead 
round by Finchley to Hornsey, I will call you, sir.” 

44 Ti at will do,” said Duval. 

He urged the horse on, and he was not a little gratified to find, by the 
pace of the creature, that it mnst be one of no ordinary value. The canter 
that he pul it to was remarkably easy too, so that he was well satisfied with 
his bargain. The darkness effectually prevented him from seeing the colour 
or any points of the steed; but upon the principle that a good horse cannot 
be of bad oolour, he made up his mind that he was a beauty. 
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Soreral times he glanoed behind him to see how Lake was getting on, and 
by seeing that he kept a relative distance between them without breaking at 
all into a gallop, be was satisfied that his new friend’s steed had likewise 
turned oat to be one of the right sort, and that they both superbly mounted 

“ To the left,” cried Luke, suddenly,, and, Duval at once obeyed the direo- 
tion, and found that they were among those beautiful green lanes that lie so 
thickly over that part of the country. 

44 The first to the left,” again cried Luke ; 44 and then the second to the 
right, if you please.” , 

Oome,” said Duval,” you had much better take the lead in these lanes, for 
I oonfess I don’t know them sufficiently well to be quite certain about my 
route; I might succeed in floundering through them somehow, and in getting 
to my destination, but not with expedition; so 1 will follow.” 

44 Very well, sir; I will lead now, if yon like; but recollect, that although 
I have made very free with you, Mr. Duval, during the time that we were 
making our escape from the cave and finding a horse a piece, I am not unmind* 
ful that I am not companion for yon.” * 

44 How do you mean, Luke?” 

41 Why, sir, as I have told you I was the rector’s groom, that’s all; and 
before that I was a poor country fellow—add since that I have been a 
poacher, sir.” 

44 And what follows from all that, Luke ?” 4 

44 Why just that as I have left the poaohing, I must take to some sort of 
service again, that’s all, sir. I understand a little bit of gardening—and I 
understand a horse, and, in fact, there’s few things in and about a oountry 
house that I could not turn my hand to.” 

44 Why, Luke, I can find you a master, then.” 

44 Can you, sir? Really 1 and without a character, too ?” 

44 Ho: with a good character. I will take you myself. At Hornsey I have 
a house—and a garden—and a wife.” * fc 

44 You don’t say so, sir ?” 

44 Indeed but I do; and when I am away on the road it would give me a good 
deal of satisfaction to know that there was some one there upon whom I could 
depend as completely as I can upon yon. So, if yon like to enter my servioe 
and stay at home, you may do so, and I oan promise yon liberal wages, at all 
events, and a good home.” 

44 Oan you doubt, sir, for a moment, that I would grasp at the opportunity I 
It’s the very thing I would like above all others.” 

44 Then let it be considered as settled, Luke; and now we will push for 
Hornsey at onoe, aud when you get there you may consider yourself quite at 
home.” 

44 Well,” said Luke. 44 this is indeed a change in ray fortunes that I little 
expected or calculated upon. It has been a lucky thing for me thAt you came 
to the old cave, though those rascals were very near taking your life.” 

44 Which they would have done but for you.” 

44 Well, I am glad, indeed, that I had it in my power to warn you of your 
danger iu time. I oan just fancy how furious the oapt&in will be, when be 
finds it all out. Turn to the right, now, sir, and then we oan pash on for a 
mile without turning.” 

They rode on, and in due time drew up at the garden gate of Duval’s house 
at Hornsey. 

It may be well supposed that the long absence of Duval had very much 
terrified May. At the sound of his footsteps now, she at onoe rushed out to 
.meet him, aud not observing that any one was with hiip, she cried— 

44 Oh, Olaude, Claude, where have you been?’ 4 

44 In all sorts of places, my dear May,” he stud. Bat I am safe you sect 
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lpd although I really intended to have been here many hoars ago, this will 
be a good lesson to yon after all—Never expeot me until yon see me.” 

“I will think of nothing but the joy of seeing you here.” 

, 44 That will be sufficient, May, and the pleasure of seeing you obliterates all 
the past from my recollection. Luke, take the horses. I will get a light and 
eome to you, and show you the stables in a few minutes.” 

44 Yes, sir,” said Luke. 

44 Who is that ?” whispered May. 44 Who is that ?” 

44 A friend who chooses to serve me in the capaoity of a servant. He has 
saved my life, and I have taken him into my servioe. He will be here 
always when I am absent, and he will nurse sweet flowers for you; and in 
fact he will be serviceable in many different ways, and I believe truly may be 
thoroughly trusted.” 

44 If you trust him,” said May, 44 1 will.” 

44 That is right; and now let us find something for supper, for to tell the 
truth, I am rather hungry, and I promise you, May, that I will not leave home 
again until—” 

44 Until when ?” . 

44 To-morrow night, dear one; and then I hope*to be back to you before 
the dawn of another day, for it is not often I meet with such adventures as 
have fallen to my lot during the last four-and-twenty hours.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

DUVAL INDULGES IV MUSIC. 

Duval passed the whole of the day ensuing at his house at Hornsey. He 
did not anticipate anything in the shape of danger there, for he felt quite 
oonfident that he was unknown in that neighbourhood, and that he and 
Luke had not been traced from the wood in which there had been so much 
peril. 

May would fain have persuaded him to remain yet longer, but as the twV 
light approached, the temptation to take the road again was too strong for 
him to resist; and in reply to her entreaties, he said— 

44 1 will promise you one thing, May, and that is to be more than cominonly 
cautious, and you shall be treasurer, too. There is all the money I have; and 
If I am successful, I hope to add soon a good round sum to it.” 

44 And then you will leave this mode of life?” 

44 1 will.”- \ 

44 You solemnly promise me that, Duval ?” 

44 1 do, indeed. As soon as we can call three or four thousa.ul pounds our 
own, I promise you that I will forsake these perils of the road; but until, 
then, May, it is my destiny to go out and take my chanoes upon the king’s 
highway.” 

May felt that it would be quite useless to attempt to dissuade him from 
going, so she was fain to content herself by the promises she had suooeeded 
in getting from him to the effect that he wonld be more than commonly cau¬ 
tions in his proceedings, and carefnl of his safety. She told-him that suoh 
a promise gave her much satisfaction, but Claude Duval replied with a 
•mile— 

44 1 make the promise to you as you ask for it, but my own opinion, May, 
Ic, that safety is not procured by taking care. My experience has taught me 
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that the impunity with which I have hitherto proceeded in ray adventuroc* 
tareer, has arisen from no care-taking, and that I have far oftener owed my 
safety to some piece of reoklessness upon mv port than to any foresight.” 

44 Oh, no, no, I cannot think that, Duval. 

44 It is natural enough, May. that you should not think it. I could hardly 
expect that yon would. But I know it as a truth beyond dispute.” 

44 Then I will bind you by no promises, Duval, for it is your safety only 
that I care for; so that be accomplished, I care not how. But before you 
engage in any unusually hazardous adventure, I would ask you to bestow 
one thought upon me.” 

44 A thousand,” said Duval, with a smile. 

44 Then I will be content.” 

The night was now oreeping on; and agreeably to the order he had 
received to that effect, Luke brought Duval the parson’s horse, whioh had 
turned out to be such a capital one; but the moment Duval looked at it, he 
cried— 

44 Hilloa, Luke, this is not the horse. It had one white foot and a small 
light brown star upon the forehead; I notioed as much this morning.” 

44 Not a doubt of it, sir. The horse had one white foot, and a light-oolor- 
ed star oif the forehead, just as you say.” 

44 Where are they now, then ?” 

44 Why you see, sir, as the horse happens to suit you, it is just as well that 
nobody should know him but ourselves, so I made bold to alter those little 
peculiarities. I have dyed the foot, sir, aud dyed the star.” 

44 Oh, that is it.” 

44 Yes, sir; I will warrant now that not all the cunning and all the learning 
in all the world, could make that foot white again, or re-produce that star. 
It is rather a secret, the dye, sir, but it is quite effectual.” 

44 1 am very much obliged to you, Luke, for your forethought, and I sup¬ 
pose I might meet the parson himself that owned the horse, without the 
slightest danger ?” 

44 That you might, sir; you might meet him and &9k him the time of day, 
and what he thought of your horse, and yet he could not fancy it had ever 
been in his stable. It’s a glorious creature, and worth as good a hundred 
pounds as ever were counted out.” 

Duval mounted and patted the neok of the animal as he said, 44 1 don’t quite 
think I shall ever make suoh a pet again of a horse as I did of the last one* 
I had. But time may do wonders, and I naturally take to an animal after a 
little, and get up quite an affection for it.” 

44 You will like this one, sir. May we expect you at any time, sir ?” 

“Hardly; and yet it’s well to get home before the'first cock crows; 
eo if you are up and stirring about that time, it may be as well to look out 
for me.” 

44 1 will, sir.” 

Duval waved his hand to May, who was stationed at one of the windows 
of the house to see the most of him as he should trot away, and then he 
went off at a good pace from the gate that led to his stable. • 

It was customary with Duval to wear a large horseman’s cloak over his 
clothing when be sallied out in this manner to look for plunder on the road; 
and when he got some mile or two from his starting place, let that be 
where it might, he would divtost himself of the cloak, and rolling it up after the 
fashion in praotioe among cavalry soldiers, he would stxap it to the back of 
his saddle. 

He wore the oloak upon this occasion, and moreover the hat he wore was 
very oapable of acting as a further disguise, for one of the flaps had a 
Wop and a button, which he oould either let it down by, or fasten it up 



with, 60 that in a moment or two his appearance conld be very strangely al¬ 
tered indeed. 

These were the only precautions in tho way of disguise that Duval ever 
took. 

He trotted through the little district of Crouch End, and taking his way 
right on to the northwest, he got to tho neighborhood of Muskwell Hill, and 
no on, to the High Northern Read, running directly through Highgate, at 
the large Inns in which village it was customary for the coaches starting 
from inns in the city to change horses, so at that time the North Road was 
at all times rather an animated one, and not as it is now one of the quietest, 
although it is far from being one of the least picturesque of the roads out of 
London. The railway has dostroyed the coaches with their cheerful horns 
and merry look. Bat thj boauties of hill and dale cannot be changed, 
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an<J let the march of improvement proceed—bat it o&nnot improve upoi 
Nature. 

“Well,” said Duval, as be trotted through High gate; “there ought to 
be some business to be done between this and Barnet. We shall see—we 
shall see.” \ 

Just before be reached v the “ Wrestlers’ Inn,” a four-horse coach, that had 
been changing, then started at a rattling pace down the slope towards Finch¬ 
ley Common, but Duval had do idea of interfering with the coach. Its four 
horses were about two too many for him to manage, so he let it go on, and 
gently trotted on untlil he passed the valley close to East-end of Finchley, and 
commenced the ascent upon the opposite side, which would take hiid~ right 
on to Barnet. 

“ Now,” he said, “ there ought to be a chanoe, and I won’t bo extremely 
particular as to the shape in which it presents itself.” 

He took off his cloak, and carefully rolled it up, and strapped it to the 
back of his saddle; and then he looped up his hat, so that he had a clear 
view around him; and then loosening his pistols in the holster of his saddle, 
and setting himself firmly in his seat, he felt that he was ready for any ad¬ 
venture. 

Scarcely had Duval made these brief arrangements against the peace and 
order of society at large, than he heard the tramp of \& horse, and from the 
shortness of the step he could tell that it was a very small horse that was 
approaching. Drawing off a little to the side of the road, he waited its 
approach, and in a few moments he saw a man mounted on a pony, that 
ambled along pretty well, though evidently hardly equal to the weight of 
his rider. 

* 4 Stand I” cried Claude. 

44 Oh, lord! who’s that ?” cried the rider. 

44 The devil I if you like,” said Duval, as he rode up to his side. 44 Now 
sir, who are you ?” 

“ Oh, don’t. I am nobody, sir, if you please. Who are you, pray ?” 

44 1 am somebody. But I will trouble you for your cash, Sir. Nobody and 
you can’t complain, as I rob nobody.” 

44 No, sir; that is, yes, sir. But I’m a poor singer, sir, at one of the play¬ 
houses. and I have only got a matter of fifteen shillings in all the 
world.” 

44 Whose horse do you ride then ?” 

44 It’s ray own, sir, if you please. I ride into town and out every night, 
apd I find it good for my health, you see, sir; and as I have not muoh time 
to spare, perhaps you will be so good as to let me go at once.” 

44 Well, if you are a singer, let me have a touch of your quality in that 
line; I am something of a sipger myself, and am very fond of music. Come, 
air. strike up. Let me hear the quality of your voice l” 

44 Very good, sir. What do you think of this? 

«r 

1 Since laws they were made for every degree. 

To curb vice in others as well as In thee, 

* Some day we will have your company 
At Tyburn Tree.* ” 

This slight parody npon Macheath’s song in the Beggar’s Opera, was so 
well sung, that Duval no longer doubted the faot that it was a professional 
musician whom he had thus stopped on the highway. 

“ Hark you, my friend,” he said. 44 You have a very good voice, and a 
very good wit. It is a very good thing for you that I can appreciate both, 
and particularly the latter, even when it is directed against myself. If I do 
aver get to Tyburn Tree, you are quite welcome to come and see me there 
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bat now as you ride for your health, give me leave to tell you that you make 
one great and almost fatal mistake.” 

44 Mistake, sir I Pray what is it?” 

44 You ride too small a horse, and to convinoe you of it, £ will trouble you 
to dismount and walk the rest of the way while your little pony, who is 
not at all fit to carry so very good a singer, eqjoys a run upon linohley Com¬ 
mon until the morning, and don't let me oatoh you on its baok again, that’s 
all, my worthy friend.”. , 

u But really ” ■*— 

“ Come, come, no buts for me. What do you take that to be, eh, my so* 
oomplished acquaintance?” 

44 Ob, dear! I can’t exactly pretend to say, but it feels very like the mua- 
sle of a pistol trying to get into my ear.” 

a Very good indeed. If then you have no desire that suoh an ear-wig 
should make any further progress into your brains, you will be wise enough 
to dismount at once.” 

The singer took the hint, for there was something in the tone of Duval’s 
voice, that, when he ohose, was very convincing indeed. The moment he 
was on the road, Duval turned the head of the pony in the other direction, 
and started it oft at a gallop, leaving its discomfited owner some six miles 
from London on foot and no time to spare. 

“Good night,” said Duval. 44 You can beguile the tedium of the way you 
know by practising a little more of the song you have been so very obliging 
as to sing to me just one verse of.” 

Humming the tune whioh the musioian had sung with so muoh effect, Du¬ 
val went oil; at a trot, and he had not got a quarter of a mile from that spot 
where he had liberated the little pony, when he heard the sound of wheels; 
and as a man on foot passed him, he called out— 

u What coach is that coming on the road ?” # 

44 The St. Alban’s coach,” said the man. 

44 Thank you 1 thank you 1” 

The man passed on, and Daval, after listening for a few moments, and 
finding by the sound of the feet upon the road that it was but a two-horse 
coach, and that it was coming along very deliberately, nodded his head as he 
said:— 

44 Be it so. I will stop the St. Alban’s coach, and see if there be anything 
to be got inside or out. It will be a hard case if I cannot make something 
like a decent night’s work out of a whole coaoh-load of people. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

▲ SOBNB ON THB BOAD.—THB MADMAN AND BIS XBBPBB. 

/ 

Duval stopped short on the road side, so as not to be actually in the way 
of the coach; and then be watched it carefully as it came on with its lights 
casting a bright glow like an immense flame of fire on each side of the road, 
lending a passing lustre to the trees and bushes, and awakening the birds ~vho 
were slumbering amid the still leaves. 

44 Coach I coach ?” shouted Duval. 

The coachman pulled up in a moment, thinking tliat some passenger Was 
on the road side waiting for him. « 

44 Here you are, sir,” be said, 44 outside or In?” 
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u A little of both, my friend/’ said Duval, 44 and I have to advise yon, if 
you do not mind a bullet in your brains, to sit quiet and hold your reins very 
steady. Stir onward another foot and you are a dead man ! Philip, keep 
a good aim at the coachman’s head while I speak to the passengers.” 

Duval had upon more than one oocasion found it to be a very good ruse 
at night, to affect to speak to some associates, who, from not been seen, in* 
spired all the more terror, as folks did not know then on which side to look 
for the danger. 

44 Oh they are highwaymen,” cried the coachman, 44 and there’s no end of 
’em. I can see their eyes glaring*through the hedge like glow-worms. We 
are all dead men 1” 

44 Peace 1” cried Duval. 44 Not a hair of anybody’s head shall be hurt, if 
no resistance be offered. Comrades reserve your fire, and by no means use 
your pistols unless I give the word.” 

With this, having fully convinced everybody that the coach was stopped 
by a whole gang of desperadoes, of whom he was the captain, he rode up to 
the side of the coach and said— 

^ Are there any ladies here!” 

44 Oh, yes, yes,” said a female voice. 44 Pray spare our lives, good Mr. 
Highway-gentleman. Me and my niece Jemima,, are the only ladies here* 
Oh, spare us, do good sir.” - ' 

41 Be under no apprehension; madam. No violence is intended on any 
acoount if nono be offered.” 

Dexterously taking from its socket one of the coach lamps, Duval now . 
held it close to the upper part of the door so that it shed a clear light with¬ 
in the vehicle, while the shaded side of it was towards his own face, so that 
he was not at all confused by the glare. 

The coach contained two ladies and two gentlemen. One of the gentle¬ 
men was a mere youth and looked very pale—-the other was rather a fero¬ 
cious-looking man, with a countenance expressive of great intemperance; 
and as the light fell upon him, he cried— 

44 What, are we to be robbed by vagabonds? I only wish I was armed, I 
would soon put an end to this affair. Ah, that I would; bother me if I 
wouldn’t.—Ah I” 

“SirT* said Duval. 44 1 will attend to you in a few moments. Where is 
Jemitna ?” 

44 Oh, gracious!” exdaimed an old lady who was wrapped up in a wilder¬ 
ness of shawls, 44 he wants my niece. Oh, sir, she is in the corner, sir. Pray 
have mercy upon us all.” 

44 My dear madam, you have no cause for apprehension; but I must see 
Jemima, if she pleases.” 

Upon this, rather a pretty looking young girl of about fifteen years of age 
emerged from the corner, and Duval said to her— 

44 1 am afraid you are frightened, but you need not be. I will trouble your 
aunt for her money. I don’t intend to ask you if you have any. Now, madam 
be quick.” 

4 * Oh, dear, yes. There’s my purse, and much good may it do yon, yon 
vill—no, I mean you nice man.” / 

44 1 have no money, sir,” said Jemima. . 

44 But my father-in-law has,” said the pale-faced youth, suddenly. 44 He 
has not only got a hundred pounds in gold with him, that he was going to 
give a madhouse keeper to keep me, when I am not mad at a/1; but he has 
Just put his gold watoh in one of his boots, for fear yon should see it.” 

44 Oh, I’ll serve you out for this, Master Harrv, or the sun shan’t rise to¬ 
morrow,” growled the man with the rattier forbidding face. 44 You young 
rasoalt” 
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“ What’s all this about a madhouse ?” said Duval. 

“ Nothing—nothing, at all,” cried the man. 44 You mind your own busi¬ 
ness. All you have got to do is to rob us, my fine fellow, and be hanged for 
it at some other opportunity.” 

44 You are a bold man,” said Duval. 44 Now, my lad, I ask you again wbal 
la all this about that you say concerning a madhouse ? Never mind this man. 
I will protect you effectually from him. You tell me the truth.” 

44 The truth,” said the lad, 44 is, that by his ill usage, this man killed my 

E oor mother ; but as I am still in his way, he is going to put me in a mad- 
ouse, and my hands are tied, and there is a man on the roof to help him. 
Nobody but this young lady here will believe that I am not mad. Oh, sir, 
if you can but find out a Captain Russel, who lives somewhere near to White¬ 
hall, and tell him that the son of his old friend, Mr. Ambrose Hill, is in such 
a difficulty, he will save me.” 

The tone of voice in whioh this speech was spoken, rapid and affecting as 
it was, savoured nothing of insanity, and Daval could not help saying to him¬ 
self— 

“If this be madness, there Is the strangest 
Method In It that e’er I saw.” 

Twioe or thrice the man of whom the lad so spoke made efforts to interrupt 
him, but a warning glance from Duval had the effect of letting him Bee that 
a perseverance in suoh a course might be dangerous. 

44 Well, sir,” said Duval to the father-in-law, 44 what have you to say to all 
this ?” 

44 Oh, the boy is mad!—mad!” 

44 You and 1 differ in opinion. Allow me, my lad, to assist you from the 
coach. What do you think of him, Miss Jemima? has he shown any symp¬ 
toms of madness since you have been in the coaoh with him!” 

44 Oh, no, no.” 

44 He is as mad as a Maroh hare, sir,” said the man. 44 A likely thing that 
if he were not he would find time in the midst of what he calls his afflictions 
to praise this young lady’s eyes in such an extravagant manner, that the aunt 
was quite shocked.” 

44 But the young lady was not, and by saying that of him, you have given 
me the most convincing proof of his perfect sanity that you possibly could, 
fot even by this light 1 can tAke upon myself to say, that I have rarely seen 
suoh eyes, and rarely expect to see such.” 

“They are very, very beautiful,” said the youth. 

Duval smiled as he helped him out of the ooaoh, and released him from a 
* rope that tied his hands behind his baok. 

44 Stay close to me,” he whispered to him, 44 1 will protect you from any 
one who means ill to you.” 

44 Oh, how can I thank you ?” 

44 Hush, we shall have plenty of time to talk. Now, sir, I will trouble yon 
for the hundred pounds you have with you, and the gold watch you have so 
deverly hidden in your boot.” 

44 There’s the money, and I only hope—well, well, my turn may come some 
day.” 

44 Help I” cried young Harry, 44 Help 1 oh, help I” 

Duval turned hastily, and he saw a rough-looking fellow holding the lad 
by the collar, and trying to drag him away. 

44 1 belong to the ’sylum,” said the fellow. 44 He shall came along o’ me* 
We is paid for his being mad, and that’s all we care about. Gome on, wifi 
you.” 

The pistol that Duval had in his hand was a heavy one, and without 
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reversing it he gave the fellow snoh a crack on the head with the barrel of it 1 
that he danced again, and then Harry having the rise of his hands, ran in upon 
him, and with more power than one would have expected from him, stripling 
as he was, knocked him down, and left him rolling in the road, from which he 
very comfortably slipped over a little atone parapet into a drain, that was 
conveniently close at hand. 

Duval was sufficiently pat out of temper at all this not to be very particu¬ 
lar in his treatment of the father-in-law; and as he wa9 not very quiok or 
inclined to got the watch out of his boot, Duval dismounted, and asked Hairy 
to hold his horse for a moment. 

u Now, sir, 71 he said, 44 the watch I” 

44 Ton have got quite enough already. Be off with you, while you are in a 
whole skin,” was the reply. 

Scarcely were these words beyond the lips of the father-in-law, when he 
found out the truth of the often disputed proposition, that there is a retribu¬ 
tion in this world; for Duval caught him by the leg, and in a moment he 
found himself on his back in the rohd, with a tolerable collection of contu¬ 
sions acquired in the process. 

Duval then did not trouble himself further to search for tho watch ; but 
having a horsewhip tucked into a place in the saddle of his steed that was 
made to receive it, he now possessed himself of it, and began belaboring the 
father-in-law at such a rate, that he did not know how soon to produce the 
watch. 

44 Oh, murder,” he cried, 44 murder! here’s the watch 1 Stop it—stop it! 
Oh, oh, help. Stop the whip!” 

14 Oh, you have had enough of that, have yon ?” 
t4 Yes. Gracious, yes.” 

44 Then, sir, take this lesson from me, and never show your brutal, temper 
when you find that you have met your master. What is yonr name, sir 9” 

44 Oh, oh, my name is Watts.” 

44 Very well, Mr. Watts, now you may get up and resume your seat in the 
coach as soon as you please, for I and my comrades will soon be off now. 
Hilloa, my gallant Philip, you can draw off your eight men, and von, Stephen, 
can get out of the way with’yours. Don’t shoot the coaohman, he has behav¬ 
ed very well.” 

44 That’s a mercy,” groaned the coachman, 44 for I have been giving of 
myself np for a dead man anytime this last ten minutes, that I have.” , 

Mr. Watts gathered himself up from the middle of the road, and with many 
groans got into the coaoh again. Duval shut the door, and then in a loud 
voice, he cried— 

44 Coaohman, drive on.” 

44 Oh, dear, won’t I,” said the ooachman, 44 with all the pleasure in life, # 
HI drive on. Good night, gentlemen; you might have behaved muoh worse 
than you have; and if ever you stop me again, I only hope you will be just 
as civil and considerate as you have been to-night. Gome up. Cluck— 
alack 1” ' 

The horses started into a good trot, and the St. Alban’s coach Quickly dis¬ 
appeared from the scene of Duval’s encounter with it on the-North Road, 
The yonng lad, who had been by Duval rescued from his father-in-law, re¬ 
mained close to the horse, and then Duval spoke to him— 

“Well, Master Harry,” he said. 44 Who ao you suppose I am!” 

44 A kind friend to me.” * 

^That is a good answer; but you have heard of such a person as a high¬ 
wayman, I suppose 9” 

“ Yes, and 1 have heard them spoke badly of, while I heard suoh a person 
as a father-in‘law spoken weH of; but now I feel that in both oases people 
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are wrong; for the highwayman has been a kind friend t< me, and the father* 
in-law has been the worst of foes. Oh, sir, believe me. I aql very grateful to 
you indeed.” 

Duval could not but be very highly pleased, indeed, with this speech from 
Harry Hill, and he replied to him by saying— 

44 What would you like to do ? Have you a home that you could return to 
if I were to take you there.” 

u Oh, no—no. This man Watts is master of what was my home. It is 
Captain Russel, dose to Whitehall, that I would like to go to. He was an 
old friend of my father’s, and I can at once throw myself upon his protec¬ 
tion.” 

u Are you sure of him ?” 

“ As sure of him as I am of you.” 

“Very well then. I will oharge myself with your safe conduct to Captain 
Bussel. He will no doubt be easily enough found; and as I do not intend to 
remain on the road longer to-night, you shall ride behind me, and I will take 
yon to my home, where you can rest till morning. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

HABBY HILL’S MELANCHOLY STORY. 

f 

Thb young lad seemed hardly able to speak for thankfulness to Duval for 
this offer, and the latter was so much pleased with the liberality and frank¬ 
ness of Harry Hill’s ideas, that he felt as if he could have gone through any 
danger for him. 

. “ If this Captain Russel be really the friend you believe him, your misfor¬ 
tunes will be at an end, and you will have the satisfaction of defeating your 
father-in law. But how was it that you accuse him of killing your mother f 
I think you made such an assertion.” 

“I did—I did.” 

44 Well—well, Harry, if it distresses you to say any more upon the subject, 
do not do so.” 

“ Oh, no—no. It is not talking about it, that now oan add to my distress. 
I have gone through so much sorrow, that it lies too deeply to be lightly 
ruffled by mere words.” 

Duval was quite charmed by the elegant, yet simple phraseology of the lad 
—for after all, he was no more; and as they cantered on towards Hornsey, 
he felt quite a pleasure in listening to him. 

4 ‘ When I spoke of Mr. Watts’ murdering my poor mother,” added Harry, 
11 1 did cot mean that he actually raised his hand against her, and killed her; 
but she died through remorse and sorrow at having married such a man. My« 
poor father had not been dead long before she began to think that this Mr. 
Watts would be a good husband for her; and despite all my prayers and en¬ 
treaties, and cold looks and open remonstrances of her friends, she married 
him.” 

44 Ah,” sad Duval, 44 when a widow is bent npon marrying again, aU the 
world may rise up in arms against her, and produce little effect.” 

u She soon found, sir, that it was only for what she had in goods and money 
that he married her; and to get entire possession of both, ho wearied her 
with solicitations; and when sh* was, for my sake, firm against them, hi 
commenced a career of ill-usage which soon brought her to the grave.” 
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“Well, I won’t say it, serve her right, Harry, because she was yoar 
mother and I respeot you; but I will say, that if a woman, with a ohild or 
children, marries again, she don’t fall exactly within the sphere of my sym« 
pathies, let what will happen to her.” 

44 She died,” added Harry, 44 leaving me the old house, and all its contents. 
This Watts’ tried to persuade me to let him have everything, on condition of 
giving me one hundred pounds per annum; and when I would not, he com¬ 
menced a series rather of annoyances than absolutely ill-osuage, and finally 
spread about, without my having the least idea of it, a report that I was mad, 
and yesterday brought a madhouse-keeper to the house, and treated me as 
you saw.” 

44 Well, Harry, never mind. I will take you to Captain Russel, you may 
depend, and all will be well. I only hope that you will not be deceived in 
him.” 

44 My father saved his life once.” 

44 That ought, indeed, to constitute a bond of union between you and him; 
but we shall see. You can make yourself quite comfortable for the night, 
and all will be well. In the morning I will lend you a horse, and we will 
ride to the neighborhood of Captain Russel’s house together.” 

44 But, my dear friend, can you do that with safety ?” 

44 Yes, certainly. I can put on a very different aspect to that in which you 
now see me, and you will find that 1 can make my appearance in Whitehall 
without a tremor.” 

44 1 am glad to hear that, for not even to save myself from my mother’s 
bad husband, would I have you go into any danger.” 

44 Do not fear for me. And now here we are close to my house, Harry, 
where I can promise you safety and quiet rest, at all events; and in the young 
fresh hours of the morning, we will mount and go to London.” 

They had ridden at a good paoe, so that now Duval drew rein opposite the 
garden gate of his own house at Hornsey, and in a moment or two, Luke 
spoke— 

44 Is that you* sir f” 

44 Yes, Luke—all’s right I have got a gentleman with me.” 

44 Very well, sir. I will open the gate if you will ride in, sir. It’s all dear, 
right on to the stable, sir. I will get a light directly, if you please.” 

Luke thought that it was much better, considering who and what Duval 
was, not to get a light until the horse was right into the yard, and the gate 
shut after him, as then no one could see who it was that had ridden in. But 
in a few moments the lantern was brought, and then Luke was not a little 
surprised to see a youth with Duval. 

44 You need not think anything of the young gentleman’s presence,” said 
Duval. 44 He knows who and what I am, and I am quite sure he may be 
thoroughly trusted with the secret of my residence here.” ... 

44 1 should,” said Harry, 44 be almost induced to kill myself, if I imagined 
you thought me capable of any baseness towards you.” 

44 Make yourself quite easy upon that head,” said Duval. 44 1 have no suoh 
thought, believe me; so now come in. We shall want both the horses to¬ 
morrow morning, Luke.” 

44 Very good, sir.” 

Duval and his young companion went into the house, where he soon intro¬ 
duced him to May; but notwithstanding they ring repeatedly for Luke, he 
was not to be found ; and as May had let the person who usually did the 
domestic work of the place go to bed, they were obliged to wait upon them* 
selves. 

We can account satisfactorily for the absence of Lnke. 

When he let Daval and Harry Hill into the premises by the garden, he had 
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seen, or thought he saw, the figure of a man skulking along the road-wav 
just opposite. Not feeliDg quite certain that such was the case, although 
his. Luke’s, eyes were pretty well schooled to out of-door sights, he had said 
nothing to Duval upon the subject; but the moment he had put the horse in 
the stable, he left* the premises by another gate, and crept cautiously up the 
road close to the hedge, for the purpose oi discovering if he were right or 
wrong in his conjectures. 

Luke had not got on far in this way, before he ran against a man crouched 
down close to an old chestnut tree that was nearly opposite Duval’s gate. 

44 Hilloa,” said Luke. 41 Who are you 9” 

44 Who are you ?” said the man. 

44 Only a poor fellow looking for a job, sir.” 

44 Ah, indeed, you are looking for a job—are you ? What kind of a fellow 
are you 9” i 

44 Well, sir, I hardly know. The faot is, I am not very particular what I 
do, so that it is honest, and I can earn a shilling or two, for times are very 
hfcrd, perhaps as you know, sir.” 

44 Are you belonging to this place ?” 

44 Lor’ bless you, no, sir, I am on the tramp, and don’t know what plaoe it 
is. But I suppose it is Hampstead.” 

44 Hutnph 1 I suppose you are a desperate coward 9” 

44 0oward ? No, sir, that I am not. I am afraid of nothing in the world, 
and my friends won’t give me any help, because they will have it that I am 
as strong as a horse, and they keep on saying, 4 Why don’t you go for a sol¬ 
dier ?’ till I’m sick of hearing of them, sir, that I am.” 

44 Well, my good fellow, 1 do think it is quite providential your coming 
aoross me, for the fact is I can give you a job that will not put shillings, but 
guineas into your pocket. What do you say to that, iny friend 9” 

44 Say to it, sir ? Lor’ bless you, you have only to tell me what it is, and it is 
as gootLas done out of hand, sir.” 

44 Then I can do you a good turn. Iu that house opposite to us, there is a. 
man that I have a warrant to apprehend. Now, he is rather a troublesome fel¬ 
low, and as I am only single handed here, of course, I am very glad to get 
some assistance.” 

44 Yes, sir; who is he?” said Luke. 

44 Why, his name is Noakes, but that is of no sort of oonsequenou. All you 
have to do, is to help me to secure him, and I will put a pair of handcufft 
upon him, and take him away, and for the job, I will give you a oouple of 
guineas.” 

44 But are you sure, sir, he is the man ?” 

44 Quite. By mere accident, I was here some days ago, and I saw him 
oomo out. I know his faoe so well, that I oannot be mistaken. He is the 
man.” 

44 But Purely, sir, you can get some of your friends that you have told about 
him being here to help you 9” 

44 Why, you idiot, do you think I would be fool enough to tell anybody, when 
I want him all to myself 9 No, hardly. If you don’t like the job, say so, and 
be off at once. It is quite dear to me that your courage is oozing away, and 
that you will be of no use to me.” 

44 Then, sir, you are muoh mistaken,” said Luke. 44 1 only like to know as 
much as possible about what I am going to do always; and if you will assure 
me I shall have the two guineas, you may depend upon me flying at him the 
moment you say, 4 There he is I’ and laying hold of him with a grip, that 
he will find it no easy matter to get out of.” 

44 You are a fine fellow, and I will make your reward no leaa than five 
guineas. There, what do you say to that?” 
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“Nothing at all, sir, but that I would lay hold of tfce devL himself by the 
tail, and hold him till yon oame up, for that money.” 

“Gome on, then!” 

44 What, are yon go.ng to ring at the gate, sir, or to knock at the door?” 

44 Hardly. What am I going to do, is to make my way into the garden of 
the house, through the hedge, which I see is the only fence to one part of it, 
and then we can be gnided by cironmstanoes.” 

44 Bo we can, sir—so we can.” 

Now, if this officer, for such he was, who had chanced to see Duval as he 
eame out of his house, and who had been prowling about ever since, had not 
been so full of cupidity that he wanted all the reward for tbe capture of Duval 
himself, and so could not bring his mind to inform any of bis brother offioers, 
there is very little doubt but that the career of our hero would have ended 
on that night, for in a couple of hours, with the certainty that Duval was in 
that house, the officer could have brought to it a sufficient force to have render¬ 
ed the success of an attaok quite certain, so far as regarded the death of Duval 
if he had ohosen that rather than captivity; but he would not do that. The 
Idea of achieving the affair single-handed, or with such adventitious assis¬ 
tance as the sum of five guineas could afford him, was really too seducing. 

And when we come to consider that the reward for Duval was near to one 
thousand five hundred pounds, we oan hardly wonder that tne imagination of 
the officer was led astray by the glitter of snob a sum.” 

Little did he imagine the snare he had fallen into in speaking to Luke, and 
making to him his proposals. 

They now (that is. Luke and the unsuspecting officer) orossed the road¬ 
way, and after some little trouble, forced a passage through the hedge that 
had been spoken of into the garden of the house, and when they were there 
the officer said— 

“Now, my friend, the grand thing will be to get him ou£ of the house, you 
^know, for in the open air we oan do much more than any where else; and he 
cannot dodge, as he might, up and down staircases, and through rooms that he 
knows all about, but of which we know nothing at all.” 

44 But is he alone in this house ?” asked Luke. 

44 No there is a young girl, and a sort of stable fellow, or gardener, who, I 
dare say, is as great a rogue as his master; but that is all, and if we are npt 
a match for them, I think it will be a very odd thing indeed.” 

44 Oh, very—very.” 

The officer now, by the dim night light, began carefully looking at his pis¬ 
tols, and Luke said to him— 

44 Lor, sir, you don’t mean for to go to say as you will shoot him?” 

44 1 don’t know what I may do, my good friend. At all events, it makes no 
aort of difference to you, you know, whether I shoot him or not.” 

44 Oh, dear qo. As long as I get my money, what can it matter to me whom 
you shoot ?” 

44 Exactly. Now I would give something to know where that gardener 
eort of fallow may happen to be. But therd is one good thing in this affair, 
and that is, that as we are on the side of the law, all tbe harm that is given 
Is all the better, you know, for us. What now, if you were to get up the 
house And call out in a loud voice. 4 Hilloa! Hilloa!’ I rather think that the 
fellow I want would come out to see what was the matter, and then I could 
pop him down in a minute. I dont’t want to kill him, but I shouldn’t 
mind wounding him in a way that he was quito helpless; for if I can get 
him to Newgate with a breath or two of life in him, it would be a great tiling 
to me.” 

44 Then you’d shoot him as he came out of his own house to see what was 
the matter?” 
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44 Of coarse I should.” 

* Very good. I somehow don’t fancy* do you know* calling him out with* 
owt having a pistol in my hand. Will yoa lend me one of yours, and then 1 
will do it in a moment?” 

41 Oh* 8tuff! you will just make a blander if yoa have any fire-arms. I have 
only one pair of loaded pistols with me. You be oflEJ and call him out while I 
hide behind this apple-tree, and I’ll manage him.” 

* 44 1 don’t like.” 

44 You don’t like ? What do you mean by you don’t like ? Are you going to 
tell me that after coming thus far, you are going to draw back ? Are you afraid, 
or do you want more money ?” 

44 Why, perhaps I am a little afraid, as I have got no pistol. I should feel 
Eke a lion, if I had a pistol.” 

44 Well—well,* take this then. It is loaded carefully, so do you mind what 
you are about with it, and don’t fine unless yoa see me in a difficulty.” 

44 A difficulty ?” 

44 Yes, if you see me in a decided difficulty, blaze away, but not before, mind 
you; and now let us get on.” 

“Well,” said Luke, “do you know it strikes me that you were never 
in such a difficulty in your life as you are in now, and you will never be in 
such another in this world, whatever your troubles may happen to be in tho 
next.” 

44 What do you mean ? Are you mad ?” 

44 Not at all; but the Noakes that you want out of this house, is Olaude 
Duval the highwayman, and I am his man, the gardener sort of fellow What 
do you think of your difficulties now ? I think you will indeed be inclined 
to admit that you are too clever by half.” 

At these words the officer was so completely staggered that ho stepped • 
back and tumbled right on a currant bush. 

44 Get up,” said Luke, 44 and'don’t bury yourself. Now I have a proposal 
to make to you, my friend, which it will be the wisest thing in the world for 
you to adopt, because it gives you just a chance of getting away.” 

44 Murder I” said the offioer; “ I’m a dead man 1” 

44 No you ain’t but you may be, you know. There’s no saying what may 
happen in a little time. I am quite resolved that you and I shall fight a 
duel.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN LUXE AND THE OFFICER, AND ITS RESULTS. 

The offioer did succeed in scrambling to bis feet, and as the moon just then 
peeped out from behind a dense mass of olouds, and shone with great bril¬ 
liancy he and Luke could see each other remarkably well. 

44 A duel ?” said the officer. 44 What do you mean by a duel ?” 

44 1 mean a fair fight, at about twelve paoes; you may fire at me, and I will 
fire at you. If you hit me, you may go off; but if I hit you, I will bury yon 
in the garden.” 

The officer shook again. 

44 Let me go,” he said. 44 You may take my word now, after what has 
happened, that I won’t say one word about this plaoo, or who lives here 
only let me go in peace.” * 

“Yes, I will trust you just as muoh as I would trust a famished fox in a 
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pool try-yard. No, you most fight. Gome, you can stand where you are, and 
1 will go baok twelve paces, or thereabouts. We will fire together, aad when 
I say one, two, three, it will be the signal, you know. 11 

As he spoke, Luke backed along the gravel-path of the garden, but before 
he had got to the distance he thought of going, the offioer rapidly raised hie 
pistol and fired, saying— 

“ Take that, then, if you will have it; and I hope it may do you some good, 
you scoundrel.” 

“I’m hit,” said Luke. 

44 A good job, too.” 

The officer ran towards the gap in the hedge; but although Luke had fallen, 
he still kept his hold of the pistol he had in his hand, and levelling it after 
the officer, he pulled the trigger, just as he was scrambling through the gap 
in the hedge. 

With a loud ory the officer fell backwards, And rolling twice over, there lay 
without motion upon the pathway. In another moment, out rushed Duval 
with a light in his hand; but the wind blew it out instantly. He then flung 
it down upon finding that the moon was shining brightly, and he called in a 
loud voice— 

44 Luke, Luke, what* is all this ? Who fired a pistol just now ? Where are 
you, Luke ?” 

44 Here, sir,” said Luke, faintly. 44 This way, sir. Here I am on the grass- 
plot.” 

Duval went forward in the direction of the sound immediately, and to his 
astonishment, he saw Luke lying on a small grass-plot that was close to the 
gap in the hedge that had been made by the officer. 

“ Why, Luke, what’s the matter? Speak to me, I beg of you, and tell me 
what has happened 1” 

44 He has done for me, I think, sir.” 

44 Who ? who ?” ♦ 

44 An officer, sir, who has been dogging about the plaoe for I don’t know 
bow long. He and I have had a shot at each other; but the treaoherous 
rascal took me at unawares, and hit me.” 

44 Where, Luke, where ?” 

44 Right in my ribs here, sir, I feel the blow of the bullet; and I’m a9 sick 
as a dog. I must be bleeding inwardly, sir, as there’s none on my clothes; 
but a man can’t get a pistol bullet in bis stomach and live, I know. Good- 
by, sir; I have done all I could for you, and now I am going.” 

44 No, no 1 I will carry you into the house and see what can be done for 
you. There’s many a bad wound, Luke, got over when it’o least expected* 
He still and I will oarry you gently into the house, my friend.” 

With these words Duval lifted Luke from the ground and carried him into 
the house, right into the room where he and May had been sitting, and where 
another candle was upon the table. May was excessively alarmed; but when 
•he saw what she thought the dead body of Luke, she almost fainted. 

44 Get some warm water, May,” said Duval, 44 and some linen; tear up 
anything so that you are quick. Our friend Luke is badly wounded, I am 
afraid, by some one who came to take my life; but I hope he may recover 
yet. I will but dress the hurt the best way I can, and then go for the near¬ 
est surgeon.” 

Upon this, May summoned all her presenoe of mind, and left the room to 
get what Duval required. 

44 How do you feel now, Luke?” said Duval. 

44 Not any worse, I don’t know how it is, but the bullet went in here, and 
t don’t feel much of it.” 

He pointed to his breast as he spoke, and Duval at onoe tore open his 
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waistcoat, in which there certainly was a little jagged sort of hole; but, sin* 
galar to state, there the ballet had stopped, as if after perforating the waist- 
ooat. Lake had been shot-proof—for certainly, wound there was none. 

u Why you are not hurt a bit,” said Duval; 44 it’s all fancy, nay good friend* 
I rejoioe to say that you are not hurt in the least. Here, swallow this glasp 
of brandy, and yon will be all right again in a minute.” 

Luke could hardly believe his senses, but he tossed off the glass of brandy 
that Duval offered him, and then he said 

44 But I felt it hit me, sir.” 

44 Well, then, Luke, you are a necromancer, for the bullet, if it did hit you, 
has flown oft' you again as it would off a plate of steel, for touched you are 
not.” 

44 But it knocked me right ovor, sir. • Oh—oh—oh! Here it is! oh! 

44 What is the matter, Luke ?” 

44 Only look here, sir. Now I understand it. Hero’s a five shilling piece, 
sir, that you gave me to get a new pair of bridle-ends with; I put it into my 
waistcoat pocket, and only see, sir, if the bullet has not dented it right into 
a cup shape. No wonder it knocked me down. It is this, sir, that has saved 
me, or I should have been a dead man.” 

As he spoke, Luke took from his waistooat pocket the crown-pieco that 
had saved his life, and sure enough the ball from the pistol had indented it 
so that it would have held a tea-spoonful of any liquid. At this moment, 
May, still pale with anxiety and fright, returned with warm water and some 
linen for bandages; but Duval turned to her with a smile, saying. 

44 Our friend is all right again.” 

44 Right I” cried May; 44 is he not shot?” 

• 4 No, this ooin in his waistcoat pocket saved him. He will, I fancy, keep 
it as long a9 he lives as a cariosity, for he will never have the opportunity ol 
getting such another. These things don’t happen twice in the course of ones 
life.” * 

44 Indeed they do not,” said May. 

44 1 will keep this crown-piece as a remembrance of to-night’s adventure,’ 
said Luke, 44 if you permit me, sir ?” 

44 Permit you ? Certainly I will.” 

44 But there were two pistol shots,” said May. 44 Don’t yon remember, 
Claude, that you started up at the first, and that the second Bounded in our 
ears before we could leave this room ?” 

44 There were, indeed,” said Duval. 44 Who fired the other, Luke ?” 

44 1 did.” 

44 You did?, and pray with what effect? for now it appears if the officer is 
off and away, this will be no home for me another hour. We will pack up 
and be off, May, for he will soon bring force enough to make it a matter of 
impossibility for us to cope with them. This is no home for me.” 

44 Nor for me,” sobbed May. 

44 Stop a bit,” said Luke. 44 1 strongly suspect that unless he had a five* 
shilling-piece in the middle of his back, you will find him lying in the garden. 
He had his shot at me first, and it was, as you see, sir, a tolerable good one; 
and then as I lay upon the ground, fancying my life not worth the next twc 
minutes’ purchase, 1 had my shot at him.” 

44 He fell?” 

44 He did; and if I am any judge of such matters, we shall find him there 
still.” 

44 Oh, this is terrible !” said May. 

* 44 It is to your gentle spirit,” said Duval; 44 but what would you have me 
do, May ? This man, for the mere love of money, comes out armed with 
deadly weapons, for the purpose of taking my life. What would you have 
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me do ? Am I to sit calmly, and allow these men to oome at their good pie*: 
•are, and drag me to a felon's cell, or, for fear he should not be able to do so 
with per foot safety to himself, maim me first, and oonvey me bleeding to the 
prison ?” 

“ Oh, Claude! do not speak so.” 

“ And yet it is so, May. I rob upon the highway for ray subsistence, but 

do not take life. On the contrary, I have allowed many a rich booty to slip 
hrough ray fingers rather than I would obtain possession of it at the prioe 
of blood.” 

“ That I am sure of, Olaude.” 

May clung to him and wept, for she had not yet seen Olaude look so severe, 
or heard him speak about bis position, and the perils that surrounded it, so 
seriously before. 

“Say no more,” she said; “oh, say no more! I will now return to my 
chamber. Settle this unhappy affair yourselves, and 1 will ask no further 
questions concerning it. It is better that I should know no more, for then 
my imagination will be free from anything to brood over, in the solitary hours 
when you are far from me.” 

“You are right, May! you are-right! Gk> to your room, and leave Luke 
and me to settle the affair entirely.” 

Upon this, May retired at once from the room, and then Duval, turning to 
Luke, said, “ Come, we must go and see what amount of mischief has been 
done to the officer. The moon is yet shining brightly, and we need no other 
light. Oomeatonoe!” 

“ I- will follow you, sir.” 

Duval and Luke now made their way to that spot in the garden where the 
officer lay, and by the bright beams of the moon they now observed him ly¬ 
ing upon his back, and Duval, who was walking first, took but once glance at 
his faoe, and then, turning to Luke, he said,— 

“Quite dead!” 

“ I thought as much by the way in which he fell. He went over, and over, 
as like a rabbit when you have hit it by a good shot as possible. Well, I do 
not feel many compunctions, for his attack upon me was so dastardly; it wa^ 
like a murder.” 

“ It was, Luke; but what are we to do with him ?” 

“Bury him, sir!” 

“ But where, Luke ?” 

“ Here, in the garden, sir. We oan easily find some odd oorner in which 
to place him. It is the only safe and easy thing that can be done. He’s 
dead, and no one will hear any more of him in this world, sir; and It’s a 
comfort to know that in all ways he brought his death upon himself, and that 
neither you nor I can really be blamed for it at all.” 

“ Yes, Luke, that is something; and as you say, I do not see any Other 
mode of disposing of him than by burying him; so it is better that we should 
do so at once. Get a couple of spades, and we will both set to work.” 

‘ 4 Ay, sir,” said Luke; “ we will soon get a trenoh big enough to put him 
in comfortably. He was a very bad fellow, sir; worse, I should say, for the 
most part, than officers in general; for everything he wanted to do had some¬ 
thing treacherous about it.” 

Luke went to a little tool-house that was in the garden, and soon returned 
with a couple of spades, and then he selected a very retired^ spot where the 
ground would not have to be disturbed again, in which to dig the officer's 
grave. 

“ Here, sir,” he said, “ nothing will grow, and it ain’t at all likely that any 
one who may have this house after you will dig up this bit of the ground; 
you see, sir, not a bit of sunshine oan get to it at any part of the day, and thei 
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it is &1 ways dark, dreary, and damp; so it will just do for a grave, for fc seems 
to be just cut out for one.” 

“ Oorae on, then. Let's be as expeditions as possible in getting this rather 
agly job over, Luke.” 

They began now working away, and as they did it with a right good will, 
it was truly astonishing to see what progress they made. In something less 
than half-an-hour they had a grave dug for the offloer; and then, aB Luke 
wiped iiis brow, he said, in a low voice,— 

“ I hope that young gontleman yon brought here with you will know no¬ 
thing of this job?” 

“It is not likely , Luke. You had hardly left us with the horses when I 
showed him to bed, for he was thoroughly tired out and could hardly keep 
his eyes open. Before, however, I retire myself to get an hour’s sleep, I will 
take care to ascertain what he has heard, and what he thinks of it.” 

“Po so, sir; for this is a secret that it will be muoh more satisfactory to 
think remains in your and my keeping than in any one else’s. I will fetch 
the body, sir.” 

“ You have no repugnance, Luke?” 

u Not a great deal, sir. Of the two I would rather this affair had not hap¬ 
pened ; but the fellow firing in suoh a oowardly way first, has put out of my 
head all feeling for him, aud I am quite sure that suoh a man is a good ria- 
danoe to society.” 

With this, Luke went away, and presently came back, dragging the dead 
body along by the heels. 

“ I could not make up my mind to lift him,” he said; “so there he goes in¬ 
to the grave. Fill up, sir, as quiok as you can.” 

They both worked away in silence, and trod down the earth over the body 
until the grave of the offloer was filled up. 




CHAPTER XX. 

DUVAL PLATS AGAIN THE MAM OF FASHION IN LONDON. 

Duval was anything but well pleased with the whole of this adventure. 
It involved the taking of a lifo, and the smuggling up of a dead body, in a 
way that was anything but gratifying to his feelings; and yet, although he 
considered the thing in every possible light, he could not see how it oould 
have been otherwise managed. 

“ Luke,” he said, “ there is now another bond of union between you and 
I, in the recollection of this affair.”, 

“ Ah sir, there needed no other than what there was. You have given 
me a home, and you were very kind and good to me.” 

“ But 1 owe you much, Luke.” 

^ “ No, sir, indeed you do not; and I only hope the death Of this man will 
not give you any uneasiness.” 

“That I cannot help.” 

“ Ah, sir, I feared as much, notwithstanding what yon said on the subjeot 
and the manner in which you tried to carry it off; but the more you think 
of it, I fancy, sir, the more you will see and feel that nothing else could have 
been done but what was done.” 

“ That, I freely admit, Lnke; and it is a positive fact, unless I had ohosen 
to give myself np to the first officer of the police who ohose to come and do* 
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mand me to lead me forth to execution. It is not the deed itself that has 
brought regretful feelings to my mind, but it is the necessity for it.” 

44 Well, sir, it is a pity, if you look at it in that way.” 

44 It is; but now go to your rest Luke, and I will go to mine, and above all 
tilings, keep this affair from the knowledge of your mistress. Her gentle 
nature would be horrified at it, and the idea that the garden held such a 
secret would haunt her day and night, to her great detriment and unhappi¬ 
ness.” 


“ I would not, sir, wish she knew it for worlds.” 

44 That is right, Luke. Let the horses be got ready to-morrow morning at 
an early hour; for the young gentleman and 1 are .going to town upon his 
business.” 

“It shall be done, sir.” 

Duval went into the house again, and it required all the gentle converse of 
May to soothe him into even a partial forgetfulness of the scene in the gar¬ 
den ; but when the bright morning came, many of the gloomy feelings that 
the night's adventure had engendered in his mind were dissipated, and he 
could almost smile at his own fears. He took a more rational view of the 
whole affair; and if he regretted it none the less, he did not so closely as he 
had done associate it with his feelings. 

The young lad whom he had rescued from the unjust father-in-law, looked 
as happy again as he had looked over-night; and after partaking of a capital 
breakfast, he and Duval mounted, and set off for London. 

Duval, upon this occasion, rather astonished the young lad; for as he was 
going into a portion of the City where he would probably meet with people 
of fashion, he had attired himself in conformity with their usages. 

Dnval, however did not wish to be at all known in his old character of 
the Oount, with.the highly fashionable reputation that clung around him 
daring his sojourn in the handsome apartments in Spring Gardens; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, he had with great art disguised himself so that those who had 
known him most intimately would not have recognized him. 

As one part of his disguise he wore a handsome pair of jet-black mous¬ 
taches, which were so well put on that it wonld really be next thing to im¬ 
possible for any one to detect*them being false. His hair was naturally of 
that colour, but by wearing it in so many different fashions he could give 
quite different aspects to his face; and. upon this occasion he wore it in long 
curls right on to his shoulders. 

44 How, my young friend,” he said, 44 you know what I am, and who I am , 
but my seoret I know well is safe with you, and if von meet me anywhere 
after to-day, all you have got to do is to cut away and affect not to know me.” 

44 Oh, that I could not do.” 

44 Oh yes, it is by far the best plan.” 

44 But my grateful feelings towards you would not let me do it. If I meet 
you I must long to shake hands with yon.” 

Duval whs sensibly affected by this kind and artless gratitude from the 
young lad; but he spoke to him very seriously upon the subject, saying in a 
low voice:— 

44 Hay, it would give me the greatest pleasure perhaps to shake hands with 
you, but if you chance to see me it is quite Impossible for you to tell how I 
may be situated. Reoolleot that my life is one of the strangest vicissitudes 
and most hair-breadth escapes; and by yonr recognizing me at some inop¬ 
portune moment, it is just possible yon might le involving mein the great¬ 
est danger.” 

44 If I were to do that I should never forgive myself.” 

44 1 know it would give you great pain, and therefore it is that I ask yon to 
make me a promise.” 
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M I cannot refine to make yon any promise that yon may choose to require 
of me.” 

44 It is just this, that let you see me where you may you will not recognise 
me, aor in the lea9t way affect to know me unless I make the first advance 
towards you. If I do so, you will then feel assured that you will do me ne 
harm by speaking to me. Will you give me yoar word to that effect ?” 

44 1 will—I do.” 

44 Then I am quite satisfied, my young friend; and believe me it will be no 
•mall gratification to me to see you well and happy in the time to come.” 

44 And I, voo, Duval; perhaps I shall be able to assist you in gettingclear of 
this terrible line of life, which will kill you if you do not leave it.” 

“Perhaps so. But let us talk of your own prospects. I will mako such 
inquiry at Whitehall as shall quickly find out this Captain whom you wish to 
see, and then I will wait to discover if he be the friend you expect or not.” 

44 Of that I have no doubt.” *. 

Thus discoursing they made their way to London, and notwithstanding they 
made anything but speed, the distance was so short that they were soon at 
Whitehall. That spot filled Duval with painful reooliections. 

The gloom of his heart spread itself over his face, and his young companion 
•aid to him— 

44 You are not well, Claude.” 

“Oh yes,—yes I was only thinking of some one this place put me in mind 
of, that is all.” 

44 Ah, that was some one doubtless to whom you had been kind and good as 
you have been to me. It is strange, indeed, that you, whom most men would 
consider to be without the pale of the law, are more generous than those that 
live within {ts closest precincts, Duval.” 

4 * Say no more upon that head. I will inquire fot your father’s friend at 
onoe.” 

With a sudden impatience that the young lad oould not account for, Duval 
now set about the inquiry ooncerning the Captain, that bis young com¬ 
panion wished to see, and he was quickly successful; for he found that he 
was the chief of one of thfc public offices which abound in that quarter of 
the City. 

44 Now,” said Duval, 41 my young friend, you will go to this gentleman; 
but do not say anything of me; I will wait for you here; and if your recep¬ 
tion by him be all that you wish, I should like you to come out to me, and 
tell me so.” 

44 1 will—I will.” 

The lad, who owed so much to the gallantry and the kindness of Duval, 
was not absent above ten minutes when he came back; and standing by the 
ode of Duval’s horse, be said—^ 

44 It is all right. I have been received in the kindest manner. Of course, 
in obedience to your commands, I have said nothing of you; but will you 
now permit me to ask him to see youf” 

44 Ii you like.” 

44 1 will this moment.” • 

With these words in his mouth, he at<raoe went back to the Captain; and 
then Duval, as he held the rein of the horse that he had lent to his young 
protege in his hand, urged both the atriiL&ls forward. 

44 If is well that we should part here,” he said. 44 He can but do himself 
harm now by any further connexion with me; and an interview with this 
personage of whom he speaks, oan do me no good. So, farewell.” 

A sharp trot took Duval past Westminster Abbey, and then stopping, at 
the first livery stablehe came to, he rode down the gateway, and put up both 
the horsee at onoe. On foot then, he, by a circuitous route through the 
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Park, got again to the immediate neighbourhood of St. James's. That Davrt 
had a design in all this, who shall doubt? 

u In St. James's Street, at that period, there was one of the finest establish¬ 
ments, resembling the modern club, that ever was set going in London. It 
was kept tolerably select, and the utmost surveillance was kept up at the 
door, that none but the elite of society should enter. Trusting to his 
appearance, which ivas highly favourable, Duval strolled up to the door of 
this establishment, and walked in. 

Far from any opposition being offered to him in so doing, the doors were 
most officiously held open for him by the servants. He entered what was 
oalled a newsroom, ana there found some gentlemen killing time in the best 
way they were able. He heard one say to the other— 

44 Is it time yet?” 

44 Hardly, my lord,” said the other. 44 It will be a bore to be too soon at 
the affair, and I cannot help thinking it will be a bore when we get there.” 

44 Why, the fact is, th# Prince is rather too young for this sort of thing, 
just yet.” 

44 That’s what I think, my lord; and the mystery of the thing is, that we 
don’t know who is invitea, and who not. It appears that the Prince has 
given half a dozen tickets to some, to bring with them whom they please, 
while others have had no end to the difficulty in getting one.” 

u Why, how mariy will be there ?” 

44 It is limited to thirty, I understand; and all that is on the tickets are the 
two letters, P. F.” 

44 And what do they mean ? for although I have a ticket, to tell the truth, 

I did not look at it.” * 

44 Why the letters mean Prince’s Fete, I believe; but let ns be off. It is 
a sharp enough ride to Kew now, and we oannot be much too soon. I 
should say.” 

44 Very good. Oome along.” 

44 Gentlemen,” said Duval with all the cool impertinence in the world, 44 If 
you are going to the prince’s f&te at Kew, I can assure you that yon are in 
good time, for His Royal Highness told me only two hours ago, that he hoped 
no one would come very early, as he had taken a small quantity of claret 
last night, and was as even princes may be at times.” 

The two gentlemen bowed, and one of them said— 

44 We have not the pleasure of knowing you, sir.” 

44 1 am Baron Iloge, a noble of the Roman Empire, a general in the Sid- 
lian service, and a relative of the queen.” 

The two gentlemen bowed again. 

44 But,” added Duval, 44 1 don’t trouble the qaeen muoh, for my age and 
my taste, I must confess, inoline me more to the amusements of the prince, 
who if he were a little older, and not quite selfish, and a glutton, would be 
very good company, and make plenty of amusement for men of the , 
world.” 

44 You speak freely, sir.” 

44 1 do. The fact is, none of the family much mind what I say; but yon 
will do me one favor, gentlemen, if we meet, as no doubt we shall at this Ate, 
and that will be to say nothing to the prince of me, a9 he and I are going upon 
a little expedition soon, and he don’t want any one to know that I am in the 
country, as it tfiight get round the ears of the Queen; and there is a certain 
Tittle blue-eyed cousin of hers, whom she is rather irate at, for admiring your 
hwpble servant.” 

All this was said with such an air of engaging frankness, that men of the 
world as these two persons were, they were completely taken in by it; and 
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* Allow me, then, Baron Hoge, to introdqce myself; I am Lord Austin - 
court, and this is Oolonel Lane. We are both upon tolerably good terma 
with the prince, and hope to lead a pleasant life with him for the next dozen 
years or so, as he certainly seems to be in the vein to emulate his illus¬ 
trious and much talked-of antecedent, Prince Henry, afterwards King Henry 
the Fifth.” 

u He may wish to imitate him,” said Duval, M but the copy will be more 
unlike the original than I am unlike Hercules, I fancy. Have we time and 
inclination for a bottle of Bordeaux before starting ?” 

44 Both, I hope,” said Lord Austincourt. 

The bottle of wine was brought to them, and after duly disoussing it, 
Duval sent a messenger to the livery-stable for nis horse, describing the one 
of the two he wanted; and as he had quite arranged that he was to accom¬ 
pany his two new acquaintances to Kew, he mounted at the door of the dub, 
and their horses having been brought round from a neighbouring stable, they 
did the same. \ 

He saw that they Tory much admired his steed, and he said in reference 
to it— 

44 This is a kind and good creature, and wi]l do almost anything. I thought 
it cheap at two hundred pounds.” 

44 And so it is,” said Austincourt I will give the money for it now at 
once, if you want to part with it” 

44 Ho,” said Duval. 44 It is my favourite horse for common use, although I 
have some in my stable that cost me more than double the amount” 

44 Can he leap ?” cried the colonel. 

44 A little. Do you see that cart ?” 

A cart was creeping lazily along, drawn by a donkey, and carrying vegeta¬ 
bles; and as he utterecF the last words, Dural put his horse at it, and the 
leap right over the oart was done in a capital and clean style. 

• 44 By George 1” said the colonel, 44 1 should like to have him. Will three 
hundred tempt you, baron ?” 

Duval hesitated a moment, and then said— 

44 Well, I don't know but that, upon two conditions, it might.” 

44 Name them—name them.” 

‘‘First, you must let me ride him to-day.” 

44 Oh yes, certainly. By all means.” 

• 44 Then you must come fo t him yourself to my plaoe, that I will give yoi 
the address of before we part to-day.” 

41 That I will with pleasure. 

44 Well then, colonel, he is yours at three hundred pounds*” 

The colonel took out his pocket-book, and at once, in the presenoe of Aus- 
tincourt, handed out three notes of one hundred pounds each to Duval, who 
put them very coolly into his pocket, and then Lord Anstinoourt said— 

44 1 envy yon your bargain, colonel, and if I had been flush of cash just now, 
I would have bid another fifty; but I am devilish short, and so it is no osc 
talking about it. Let us push on now, for it is near eleven o'clock, and aftev 
ill we ought to be in tolerably good time, if we are not early.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DOTAL MAXES A BRILLIANT BARGAIN. 

Upon this Ji ey all increased their speed, and Duval enjoyed a most delight- 
lid ride to Kew. 

It is perhaps necessary that we should now say a few words regarding this 
ffete or private entertainment, which the Prince of Wales was then giving. 
Heorge, Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, was then but a very 
young man, and could hardly be said to be out of tutelage. Already, how¬ 
ever, he had begun to give ample evidenoe of those luxurious habits which 
stuck to him through life, and which have dung to his memory with no' 
enviable reputation. 

He had become the petty tyrant of all around hipa; and having just awak¬ 
ened to the fact that there was no ordlnaiw limit to his power of self-indul¬ 
gence, he had commenced that course of selfishness, gluttony, and animal 
gratification, which he became so famous for, and which royal and illustrious 
personages are but too apt, by the grace of God of course, to fall into. 

The old palace at Kew had been for a short space assigned to him as a 
residence, where it was supposed that he was completing some portion of his 
education; but he soon contrived to convert it into the scene of his illicit 
pleasures, and there were those around him, who took good .care to encou¬ 
rage the growing foibles and vices of the young prince. 

A man in such a position will never want sycophants, and already the 
Prince of Wales had his party in the nation, and was accustomed to pass the 
night with some of the most worthless characters among the aristocracy that 
could be got together. 

This meeting at Kew was intended to celebrate one of those early orgies 
for which he afterwards became rather too well known, and which he only 
abandoned when failing health forced him so to do, and he found himself 
deserted by all save that vile female member of the nobility, who, after his 
death, and while the clay of the debauchee was still warm with recent life, 
robbed the chamber in which he breatbod his last, and departed with the 
spoil. 

But then she was a marchioness! 

The only person that the young prince wa9 most particularly solioitous to 
keep his orgies a secret from, was the queen, and this anxiety did not arise 
out of any filial respect, but simply because Her Majesty had it in her power 
to materially interfere with his enjoyments, by turning him out of the palace 
at Kew at a moment’s notice, as it was in her keeping specially; and when 
she indulged herself with a walk in its garden, and tittilated her royal nose 
with a pinch of the snuff she was so vulgarly fond of, she little imagined that 
these groves, and walks, and fountains, and sweet retired places, had recently 
rung with the vacant laugh of the oourtesan. 

“ Have you been to one of these little meetings beforo, baron ?” said Lord„ 
Austin court to DuvaL 

44 Not here,” replied Duval, with a laugh that conveyed the idea that he 
knew ail about them somewhere else; and as the colonel and bis lordship 
bad not been to any such parties elsewhere, they set it down in their own 

inda that Dnval knew a little more than they ever did of the freaks of the 

■»ng prince. 

e. aspect of appearanoes at the gate of the gardens and palaoe at Kew, wa» 
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not such ss would have led any one to suppose that the heir-apparent to the 
crown of England was there. Only one servant was on duty, but then the 
grand object was that the whole affair should be kept strictly qaiet. 

There was one little difficulty that Duval had to encounter with, and that 
arose from the fact that he had no ticket, and for the la&t mile he was fall of 
thought as to how he should get over this trouble. Accident furnished him 
with a good opportunity for accomplishing it. 

During the ride. Lord Austincourt had/ produced his ticket and replaced it 
in the pocket of his over-coat, and it.so happened that the horse which his 
lordship rode lamed a little just as they got within sight of the royal abode. 

“Billoal” said the colonel, u your horse has fallen lame, Austincourt. 
That’s a pleasant job.” 

41 Is he, though ? Do you see it, baron?” 

44 Yes,” said Duval, 44 but it’s probably of no sort of consequence. He has 
picked up a stone, most likely; you see this bit of road is lull of them, I 
will dismount and look at his foot for you.” 

44 0h, no—no, I will dismount myself,” I could not think of troubling you.” 

44 Don’t mention that. It is no trouble, I assure you, and I am rathor a 
good hand, they say, at Anything of this sort; my horse will stand still, or 
rather, I should say, your horse, colonel. Excuse my saying mine.” 

As Duval spoke, he dismounted, and so did Lord Austincourt, and as they 
both stooped to examine the horse’s hoof, in which was a small stone, it was 
the easiest thing in the world for Duval to take his ticket of admission to the 
prinoe’s fate, from his pocket. 

44 There, it’s gone now,” said Duval. 

44 Upon my word, I am very much obliged to you, baron. I would not 
have this horse go lame on any aooount, for I value it very much, and, as all 
the world knows, I am in no oue just now to buy another.” 

They both mounted again, and in a very short time they reached the gate 
of the gardens, at which it was customary for the private friends of the 

S rinoe to enter. Then, as they dismounted, the servant blew a whistle, and 
i a few minutes three grooms came to take charge of the horses. 

44 Hilloa?” said Austincourt, 44 there is De Lohm, the prince’s valet. I’ll 
be sworn he has oome to take the tickets, and if so, it is a very private affair 
Indeed.” 


44 It is so,” said Duval, with a nod of the head. 44 Even I am provided 
with a pass, whioh upon any ordinary occasion, would not have been requis¬ 
ite, as you may very well suppose.” 

44 Oertainly not. He i9 coming,” said the ooloneL 

44 Gentlemen,” said the valet, bowing, 44 1 will have the honour of taking 
your tickots.” 

44 Oertainly, good Lohm,” said Austinoourt, 44 oertainly. I hope, both you 
and the prince are blooming to-day f” 

44 Quite well, ray lord I—at at your lordship's service.” 

Duval handed his ticket to the valet, who looked at him scrutiniziDgly; 
but the ticket was a pass he dare not dispute, for on one side of it were the 
letters P. F. and on the other a G, was written by the royal fingers of the 
prince himself, with a peculiar flourish at the tail of it that the valet knew 
perfectly well, so he bowed and said,— 

44 Pass on, sir, if you please* This is perfectly right and regular.” 

44 Anybody here ?” said Duval. 

44 Almost all invited, sir. Thank yon, colonel—all right. Pass on, if yon 
please.” 

44 Confound it,” said Lord Austincourt; 44 where is my card! I had it 
only half-an-hour ago. Where the deuce did I put itl I have not so many 
pockets, either. Hang the thing I—did you not see me with it, colonel ?” 
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44 Certainly ; and the baron, likewise.” 

*’ Yes,” said Dural; 44 yon took it out of your jooket to look at to be sure 
you had it.” 

44 Certainly I did, and I pnt it in this—no it must have been in this pDok* 
et—No. I have not got it, that’s quite clear, De Lohm.” 

44 It is a pity, my lord.” 

44 It is. But here is the colonel, who knows I had it; and here is the 
baron.” 

44 Yes,” said the colonel; 44 we are both witnesses to that fact; you 
know it, baron, as well as I ?” 

44 It is a pity!” said De Lohm; 44 but there is another witness to the fact 
that ray Lord Austincourt had a ticket, and that is myself, for I sent it to 
his lordship at the express command of the prince. Pass on, my lord ; it is 
all right. No doubt it has come out of your pocket upon the road, and that 
shows what a good thing it is to have nothing on the ticket that the uniniti¬ 
ated can understand.” 

44 You are very right, De Lohm,” said Austinconrt, “and very obliging. I 
am not the man to forget a little courtesy of this kind; and as you say, tho 
ticket will be an enigma beyond their guessing to any one who may chanoe 
to find it.” 

The valet bowed, and tbe three visitors passed the gate of the royal de¬ 
mesne. 

“Provoking?” said Lord Austincourt, “the loss of the card; but it was 
very obliging of De Lobm. Don’t mention it, either of you, to the prince. 
It is just one of the little things that he will pretend to make a great fass 
about.” 

44 Not a word of it,” said the oolonel. 

44 And my lips are sealed !” said the mock baron, 44 1 know George qnlte 
well enough to be perfectly aware that if you tell him anything, he gener¬ 
ally gets hold of the wrong version of it.” 

Both the colonel and Lord Austinconrt laughed at this remark from Duval, 
and it tended more and more to confirm them in their belief of his position, 
for if be had not felt quite upon easy terms with the prince, he would surely, 
they thought, never have ventured upon expressing himself so freely. 

Duval cautiously allowed his new friends to take the lead, and they went 
along the paths in the shrubbery that led to the palace with practised famil¬ 
iarity, and at length emerged upon an exceedingly pretty lawn, in the centre 
of the most gorgeous flower-beds that the imagination could conceive. 

“That is a beautiful sight!” said the colonel as he looked at it. “They 
are all rare green-house plants, and are taken in at night, but in the daytime 
they are so well arranged, that they really have all the appearance of grow¬ 
ing and flourishing in the open ground.” 

44 They have indeed,” said Duval. 

A loud roar of laughter at this moment came upon their ears from the pal¬ 
ace, and then all was still again, as if by magic. 

“ Ah I” said the colonel, 44 they are at it, I hear already.” 

44 Not a doubt of it,” said Austincourt. “But I would always rather be a 
little later, for if one comes early on these occasions, one is obliged to out 
with all one's good jokes at once, and then for the rest of the qjufair look as 
dull as ditch water. Oome on; I wonder where they are f” 

“ Oh, in the painted room, of course.” 

44 Do you think so ? I thought the sounds came from tbe queen’s parlor.” 

Duval said nothing, but he put on a qaiet kind of smile, as if he could have 
said a great deal if he had so chosen; and no doubt his two companions so 
translated it. There is nothing like saying n< thing to give a man a reputa¬ 
tion for knowing a great deal. 
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44 Let ns go id/ 4 said Austinoonrt. 

“ Agreed, 41 said the colonel. 

They all three reached a little low-arched door, whioh any one would hare 
thought opened upon some of the domestic offices of the palace, and 'Lord 
Austincourt tapped at it with a ring that was upon his finger. It was im¬ 
mediately opened by a man elegantly dressed in a court suit, Who said not 
a word, but merely bowing, waved his hand for them to enter. 

u Which room, Collings ?” said the colonel. 

44 The Painted Saloon, sir.” ' 

44 Oh, so I thought. Gome on, my lord. Ah I there they go again; I 
wonder what that is at. Nothing very humorous Pll be bound. A small 
joke goes a long way at times in certain plaoes, and with certain people.” 

44 It does indeed,” replied Duval, to whom this remark appeared to be more 
particularly applied; “ but by the laughter now, one would really suppose 
it was anything but a small joke.” 

44 Ah! but a great noise is no— 

44 Hush! Hush 1” said Lord Austincourt. 44 Pray recollect whore you are, 
and bear in mind the old saying, that walls have ears sometimes.” 

44 Thank you for the caution.” 

At this moment another person, habited like the man at the little door, 
stepped up to them, and said:— 

44 Allow me, gentlemen, to show you into the prince’s presence. This way, 
gentlemen, if you please.” 

A door was thrown open, and a blaze of light from a room that was closed 
against the daylight, ana then brilliantly lighted up with wax candles, shone 
upon them. 




CHAPTER XXIL 

DETAILS SOME SINGULAR PROCEEDINGS IN XBW GARDENS AND PALACE. 

Duval was certainly not at all prepared for the extraordinary scene that 
presented itself in the room where the Prince of Wales was enjoying himsell 
with his boon companions; he had thought all along that it was rather an 
odd thing to hold such a class of entertainments in broad daylight, but it had 
not struck him that that was a stato of things that could bo easily remedied. 

The fact was, that every shutter or loop-hole through which a ray of sun¬ 
light could make its way into the room, was scrupulously closed; and it was 
au lit np in the same way as it would have been had the hour been midnight 

The apartment was rather spacious, and the ceiling was a higher one than is 
generally to be found in those plain Dutch-looking places, that we owe partly 
to the no taste of King William and Queen Mary, and partly to the almost 
lower taste of Queen Anne. It was painted in some allegorical subject, the 
details of which had nearly disappeared in the course of time, and all you 
oould see was a leg or an arm, or 9ome daunting pieoe of drapery that hap- 
pned to stand out in bright relief from the rest of the subject. 

A large oval table was in the centre of the room. The floor was covored 
with orirason cloth, and a .arge chandelier, carrying about thirty or forty wax 
lights, hung from the ceiling. Upon the table was a perfect obaos of aeoaiv* 
ters, glassos, bottles, and fruits of all kinds and descriptions; and sitting round 
the table was a party of about twenty persons, each one of whom appeared 
tc be perfectly at his ease. 
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At one end of the table, upon a large chair, which be occupied in a sprawl 
leg manner, was the then young Prince of Wales. 

. No notice whatever was taken of the new comers, and Duval was glad tha* 
was so, as he wished to avoid anything like an inquiry as to who he was. 

The colonel and Lord Austincourt managed to hnd places for themselves, 
and Duval sat next to them. The door of the room had been noiselessly dosed 
again by the man who had opened it for them, and the fun and jollity went 
on, without the least interruption, fast and furious. It seemed as though there 
was enough wine upon the table to effect the complete intoxication of the 
whole lot; but Duval wondered that no attendant was present. 

44 Help yourself colonel,” said Austincourt. 44 I suppose, baron, you feel 
yourself quite at home here ?” 

44 Rather. If he catches my eye it will bring him down a degree or two.* 

“Who? the prince?” 

44 Tes. Qe is perfectly safe with me ; and, yet, nothing will get it out of 
his head that if he and I were to have a word about anything, I must forth¬ 
with go and tell all about these little entertainments, when nothing could be 
further from my thoughts than such baseness.” 

“ It would be very unfair.” 

44 Oh, most grossly so after actually assisting At them.” 

w You are a man of honour, barod, and I am very happy to make your ac¬ 
quaintance. Allow me the pleasure of drinking a glass of wine with yon ?” 

44 Certainly. With pleasure.” 

The wine was drank, and then the prinoe called out in his thiok, husky 
voice— 

44 Como ! Come 1—Who was that had a toast to propose ? Let ns have 
the toast by all means. Here we are all waiting. Come, the toast. I think 
it was you, marquis, that had it. Get on with it.” 

44 The toast—The toast!” cried everybody. 44 The marquis's toast 1 Bum¬ 
pers ! Ha! Ha 1 Fill to the brim 1 Bumpers! The toast of the marquis— 
Silence—Order—Now, marquis!” 

A lazy, dissipated-looking young man rose to his feet ; and tossing off a 
glass of Burgundy that he had just filled, he flung the glass on to the floor, as 
he said,— 

44 It is nothing particularly new that I have to propose. It is the health 
and well being, as regards looks and condition—confound all the rest 1—of an 
animal.” 

44 An animal!” orid one. 

44 Order—order 1 Silence.” 

44 If you say another word now,” said the prinoe to him who had inter¬ 
rupted the marquis, 44 1 shall have to pour a decanter of Rhenish down your 
throat.” 

44 Order! Order!” 

44 Yes,” added the marquis, 44 it's the health, I say, of an animal, and rather 
a remarkable one too.” 

” Hear ! Hear ! Order! Order !” 

44 Sometimes this animal is fair, and sometimes it is dark, and sometimes 
it is neither one nor the other. At times, too, vou will find the specimen tall, 
and at times short; and sometimes this animal is all that i9 pleasant, while at 
other times it is as loud and as disagreeable as a gale of wind, and as chilly as 


other times it is as loud and as disagreeable as a gale of wind, and as chilly as 
winter. In fact, gentlemen, I give you, as a toast, Women 1” 

44 Hurrah 1” cried the prince. 44 Npw that's what I oall very olever. Who 
oould have supposed now what the marquis meant ? Let us drink the toast, 
gentlemen.” 

44 When people are hanged for wit,” said a voice, 44 The marquis will be 
brought in not guilty.” 
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A loud laugh followed this speech, and then Duval saw that several of tan 
guests dropped under the table and brought up cool, fresh bottles of wine; and 
neon glancing there, he saw that several ice-pails, crammed with bottles, were 
placed quite handy to reaoh. 

44 The prinoe’s toast l 1 ’ oried a voice; and theri the ery was eohoed by 
every one at the table; and the prince, as well as he could, considering that 
he was so far gone in wine, tried to look amiable and modest. 

44 Well, gentlemen,” he said, t 4 1 will give you a toast. I believe it is very 
usual to drink the health of KingGeorge: but I will give you King Wine and 
all his family 1” 

Tiie sycophants of the prince, of whom there was a goodly number pre¬ 
sent, were quite uproarious and frantic in their applause of this toast. These 
parties affected to be in the most rapturous state of delight upon the occasion, 
and the prince, as he winked hia fat,sleepy*looking eyes round the table, looked 
satisfied. 

This toast was drunk yrith all possible noise and rioting that eonld be ap¬ 
pended to the operation, and from what was taking plaee, Duval began to 
entertain far from an elevated idea of the wit of the party. 

But what was wanting in wit was made up by noise ; and in our reader^ 
experiences of parties, no doubt, that is found to be very generally the case, 
as well in other places as where Royalty may be the presiding genius. 

44 Drink away,” said the prinee, 44 whatever you do now, mind you don’t 
spare the bottle.” 

44 That we won’t,” said Lord Austinoourt, 44 for we know it oosts no one 
anything that is here.” 

44 Oh, are you there, Ausdnoourt f” 

44 Ye9, your highness.” 

44 Oh, don’t highness me. When one of these afihirs is going on, all the 
world knows that I am plain George, and no highness at all ; so I request 
every one of you to call me so.” 

44 Hear—hear—hear!” 

44 Damn it we are not deaf 1” cried Colonel Laae, shrinking from his next 
neighbour, who, with stentorian lungs cried— 44 Hear! Hear! Hear I” in his 
ears. 

This little incident produced another roar of laughing, and then the prinoe 
called oat— 

44 Hew, Austincourt, let ns have your toast. We generally have a toler¬ 
ably good one from you uppn these little entertaining occasions.” 

44 Oh, yes,” cried a man opposite to Austincourt. 44 He lies in bed for a 
week to think of his one solitary joke, and it would be quite a cruelty not to 
give him an opportunity of coming ont with it as early as possible.” 

44 Well,” said Austincourt, 44 1 would rather lie in bed than I would do as 
some folks—do nothing but lie out of it.” 

This was a pretty good retort, but it looked too severely personal to be 
mnoh laughed at; and the man who provoked it bent forward, and said, in 
bland tones— 

44 Did you mean that for me, Lord Austinoourt ? Because if yon did, I 
will throw this decanter at your head.” 

44 I’ll be hanged if you do,” said one who sat next to him. 44 It is my deoan- 
ter. Throw your own, if you please.” 

This produced a roar of laughing, during which Lord Austinoourt and the 
personage at the other side of the table said, no doubt, very cutting things to 
each other, which were oompletely lost In a shout of uproarious mirth. 
When he could speak from laughing, the prince said— 

44 Enough of this. Don’t you all know that there must be no offenoo 
taken at this tablet” 
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44 Nor given either,” said the man who Lad quarreled with Austinoourk— 

44 Nor given either.” 

Certainly not, major, I agree with yon there. I am quite sure Anstinoonrt 
meant nothing ; so now let ns have the toast. Come, Austincourt. If yon 
do lie in bed a week to think of it, it ought to be a good one.” « 

Lord Austincourt rose, and in a solemn tone, he spoke— 

44 The toast which I am about to propose, is one that I feel assured will 
be reoeived upon its merits, by this assembly, in the most cordial—pleasant 
—delightful—joyous—agreeable—heartfelt manner. It is a toast which we 
have in our hearts, if at odd times it does not show itself exactly upon our 
faces or in our actions. It is a toast that I feel assured one illustrious person¬ 
age will be delighted to drink, and, in fine, it is one that, while it ought to 
bring tears of sensibility from the feeling bosom, at the same time is calculated 
to strengthen those delightful ties whioh bind us all to that which is right 
and delightful. Gentlemen, I give you a toast which may be summed up in 
one word, and that is—Morality !” # 

The exquisite gravity with whioh Austincourt oommunicated this toast was 
admirable ; and before he had got to the end of his prologue, every one was 
almost bursting with laughter; but when he really uttered the word Morality, 
the smothered mirth burst into a shout. 

44 Good—good, capital! Capital!” cried several; and the full glasses were 
drained to honour that word whioh found not the faintest echo in any one 
heart that was there present. We have no sort of hesitation in saying that 
the most really feeling person there present was Claude Duval the highway¬ 
man. 

An hour had elapsod, and the quantity of wine that had been drunk 
was rather formidable; and yet beyond a few red faoes and a considerable 
amount of noise no one seemed very much the worse for what was going on. 

The prinoe’s face was probably the reddest of the lot. He was deoidedly 
the youngest man present, and although his head and his stomach might stand 
excesses with less apparent actual mischief than those of his companions, he 
Yas likely enough to show the encroaches of the wine oup superficially much 
more than they would, 

44 What’s the time f” cried somebody. 

44 Helloa I” cried the prince, 44 a fine, a fine.” 

44 Oh, I forgot it was against the rules to mention suob a thing as the lapse 
of time here. I beg to be excused, gentlemen ; I really sinned in the most 
inadvertent manner possible.” 

< 44 Never miud that, you must drink a pint of Claret off at a draught, and II 
you had used the word dock, or actually announced the hour, you would have 
had to take a quart.” 

' 44 But I could not.” 

44 That’s nothing to do with It: you must have done it. Is he to have the 
pint, George?” * •:» 

44 To be sure; give it to. him.” 

The unfortunate who had made himself amenable to the fine of drinking 
a pint of claret, was about the most intoxicated of the whole party ; or pro¬ 
bably he would not have been so forgetful of where he was as to subject him¬ 
self to such a penalty; and now a pint goblet was procured, which was filled 
with claret and placed before him. 

44 Drink ! drink 1” 

* 4 Well, if I must, I must. Here goes.” 

44 He is spilling it!” cried one, 44 he is spilling it I” 

44 Then give him a quart,” said the prinoe, 44 and that will make up for the 
deficiency.” 

It was in vain that the oulprit protested that he had been drinking the pint 
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In the most bona Jids manner. A quart goblet Was filled and placed before 
him, and amid the uproarious shouts of the assemblage he began to drink it. 
There was then something like silenoe for a moment as he completed the 
draught, and took the goblet from his mouth. Then he let it fall, and it struck 
into a thousand fragments. He tried to speak, but he oould not, and falling 
baokwards, he lay upon the floor in a state of insensibility that looked al¬ 
most like death. 

One would have thought that this catastrophe would have excited some de¬ 
gree of interest, if not of alarm ; bat it did not do so. All that took place was 
a shout for some one of the name of Stephens, and in answer to the call there 
came into the room a well dressed man. * A glanoe showed him what had 
happened, and with a bow he retired again ; but he had been gone a moment 
when he came back with another, and between them they carried off the insen¬ 
sible form of the first who was prostrated by the spirit of the wine of that bao- 
chanalian meeting. 

Dnval began to think of what it would be best to do, and he made up his 
mind now as soon as possible to secure what booty he could and then get away. 
He noticed that the prinoe had a superb watch set with diamonds and hang¬ 
ing by a rich chain of exquisitely-worked gold round bis Deck. Upon his 
fingers, too, shone several diamond rings ; and Duval did not doubt but that 
the jewelery he had about him was worth some thousands. 

There was certainly one difficulty attending those costly gems and works of 
art, and that was that if he, Duval, fully 6uceeded in getting posession of 
them, it would be no easy matter to find a purchaser for them; but that was 
a matter which he reserved for future consideration entirely. At present, he 
bent all his energies to the acquisition of the costly jewelery of the Prinoe of 
Wales. 

When Duval made np his mind to a thing of that kind, one may very well 
Imagine that no ordinary difficulties would be allowed to stand in his way in 
the shape pf prevention for long ; bat there was one thing that a little dis-. 
tracted him, and that he felt must be well aranged beforehand, and that was 
the getting away quickly with his horse, which he would not have left behind 
for all the jewels that glittered upon the fingers of the Prinoe of Wales, and 
lus watch into the bargain. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

DUVAL ASTONISHES THE PRINOE, AND LEAVES KEW PALACE. 

After some thought, Duval was convinced that the best thing be could pos¬ 
sibly do was to get out of the room quietly without observation, and make 
some inquiries about his steed. 

It so happened that this could be done easier now than before, for the prince 
had began to amuse his royal mind by throwing glasses of wine at the wax 
candles in the chandelier ; so that his guests were not only sprinked with 
the wine and little bits of half melted wax, but the lights were, many of them, 
put out, and the room looked nothing like so bright and so brilliant as it had. 

Duval rose while the prince was blundering through some foolish anecdote; 
and stooping, so that his head did not reach much above the level of the heads 
of those who sat alone; the side of the table, he reached the door unnoticed; 
and opening it suddenly, he ran violently against the person named Stephens 
who had been called to carry away the gentleman who had been forced to take 
the undue quantity of olaret. 
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44 I beg your pardon, sir,” said Stephens. 44 I really beg jour jiardon most 
humbly, sir.” 

“It’s of no eo iseqnence,” said Duval. w I shall want my horse at a minute’s 
notice, that’s all, as I have to ride to town for the prince. How can I get 
it!” 

u I will take care of that, sir, if you will do me the honour of telling me 
ybur name, sir.” 

u They will know me at the gate, as the gentleman who arrived with Ix>rd 
Austincourt and Oolonel Lane.” 

u That is quite sufficient, sir. Any time that you think proper to leave, if 
you go to the gate, the horse Will be there waiting for you^ sir, in charge of 
me of the grooms.” 

44 Thank you-~that will do.” 

Duval at once rushed to the banqueting-room ; but he found that some 
fibange had taken place in the feature of' affairs, even in the few minutes he 
bad been absent. 

One or two of the guests had left their seats; and although not bad enough 
te be taken out of the place by Stephens and his comrade, yet had thrown 
themselves upon a couch or two at the farther end of the room, in the hope 
of recovering their faculties a little, which begun to be bewildered by the 
wine, and perhaps more still by the noise and riot. 

There was a vacant place next to the prince. 

Duval glanced round him and saw that the place he bad occupied before 
was filled up by some one in the course of the changes that had taken place. 
He at once sat down on the chair by the prince. 

This was a cool thing enough for Duval to do, considering that the prince 
knew nothing of him ; but he relied upon the quantity of wine that the heir- 
apparent had drank to make him not over particular, provided he had a good 
companion next to him, as to who he was. Master George was speaking at 
the moment, so he did not notice who sat down by him. 

41 Hilloa I” said the prinoe, when he happened to look in the direction of 
Duval. “Hilloa!” 

“ Exactly,” said Duval. 44 That’s just my opinion.” 

The devil it is l” 

44 Yes, George. Do you see that light at the corner of the chandelier! I 
will hit it with this glass of claret or else you may call me what you like—a 
highwayman if you please, I will bet you what you like, too.” 

“ Done 1” said the prince. “I have been trying at that candle for the last 
half hour myself, aud I do believe it has a charmed life, for I can’t hit it. Let 
us try for a cool hundred who puts it out first.” 

44 Done,” said Duval. 44 You try first.” 

44 Well, that’s generous. Here goes.” 

The prince poised a glass of claret in his hand, and let it fly at the light ; 
but the fact was, that, as he said, he was very much deceived as to the posi¬ 
tion of the wax candles, and the only effect of the shower of wine he sent 
at it was to 6prinkle his guests well who happened to be near; but that was 
highly amusing to royalty,and he laughed outrageously. 

Duval now raised his glass, and a voice—it was that of Lord Austin- 
conrt—cried out— 

44 Bravo, baron!” 

“ Oh, he’s a baron, is he !” muttered the prince. 44 D—n the fellow I don't 
know him.” 

Slash ! went Duval’s glass of wine, and the oandle was at onoe extin¬ 
guished. 

44 Bravo! bravo!” cried everybody; aud there was a great banging upon 
the table. 44 That waa well done. By Jove, it is getting rather dark, though. 
Go it. Have them all out. Ha 1 ha 1 Bravo, baron t” 
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These end such like cries resounded through the room; and the prinoe, turn¬ 
ing to his neighbour on the other side, said, hi a tipsy tone— 

44 Lend us a hundred pound note.” 

44 Haven’t one farthing to bless myself with,” was the cool reply, with a 
shrug. 

44 By Jove, you must trust me, baron.” ' 

44 Don’t mention it,” said Duval. 44 The pleasure of seeing you happy, anc 
free from troublesome thraldoms, if it be only for one hour, is so great a plea¬ 
sure to me that I can think of nothing else.” 

44 A devilish gentlemanly, sensible fellow, that,” muttered the prince to 
himself. 

Duval had the diamond-mounted watch of the Prinoe of Wales now safely 
in his pocket. At the moment that the prince had thrown his glass of wine 
at the candle, and when all eyes were fixed upon the flame, Duval had quietly 
and dexterously possessed himself of the watch, and at once transferred it to 
his own pocket. 

44 Weil, you lost that cool hundred, George,” cried one from the lower end 
of the table. 

44 Yes, stupid,” said the prince. 

By mere accident the tone of the prince was such an exact imitation of 
that of the person who had made the rather foolish remark, that the roar of 
laughter that followed was perfectly prodigious ; and the prince was highly 
delighted, for he fanned he had, at all events, for once in his life, said a very 
good thing, indeed. He smiled with gratification; and when the person who 
had refused to lend him the hundred pounds to pay Duval said suddenly— 44 I’ll 
stake you another hundred, George,” you don’t hit that other Corner chande¬ 
lier,” he took up a glass of wine, and jerking it slap into the speaker’s faoe he 
cried— 

' 44 1 have won it, by Jove!” 

It was really amusing now to see the cool gravity with which the person 
whose face was streaming with wine* took this insult. He did not wince at 
it in the least, or make the slightest spluttering, but filling his glass he said, 
calmly— 

“That was a royal joke. We will pass it round;” and then, on the moment 
be discharged his glass into the face of his next neighbour. 

The prince almost shrieked with laughing as every one now threw a glass 
of wine into his next neighbour’ face; and it was done so rapidly, that Duval 
felt himself drenched by a glassful thrown at him by the person on his right- 
hand before he could rise to save himself from the infliction. 

44 Oh 1 Oh I you will kill me among you 1” said the prince. 44 Oh, but this 
is good—I shall crook my sides ! Ob, dear—Oh, dear, I never langhed so 
much.” 

Duval poured hitnself a full glass; and as he dashed it in the great round 
fat face of the prinoe, he said— 

u Yea, it Is a royal joke, and now it has passed ronnd and gone home to 
roost at last.” 

It would be impossible to disoribe the effect produced by this bold act upon 
the part of Duval. The prince sat, looking the picture of discomfiture, and 
several of the guests rose. Others were so* tickled at the comic appearanco 
of the prince’s face, with the red wine trickling down it, that if their lives 
had depended upon their gravity, they must have roared outright with laugh¬ 
ter. 

Duval thought it was time to go, and he rose ; but he would not hurry 
away for fear it should be thought that he was flying from dread of the con¬ 
sequences of the act he had done, and so boldly, to6. He threw another glasl 
of wine at another oandle, and that left only five alight, so that the place was 
hi a very dubious twilight, indeed. 
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44 By the Lord, we shall be in tbo dark,” said Austinoourt, 44 if this sort of 
fun goes on 1” 

Duval left the room as Aistincourt spoke, and he met Stephens in the ant* 
oora. 

44 My horse,” he said. 

44 It is at the gate, sir, as yon ordered it to be.” 

44 That will do j I shall be back in two hours if the prince should ask for 
‘ me. He won’t keep a very exact account of how the time goes now, I rather 
think ?” 

44 Not very, sir.” 

Duval at onoe walked out into the garden. The sudden transition from 
the light of that room to the daylight on the out side Was quite painful to 
the eyes,, and made Duval wink again for a few moments. But that was but 
a very evanescent effect, and was gone almost as soon as it was noticed tt 
appear. 

Duval had taken the most special care as he made his way to the palace 
along with the colonel and Lord Austinoourt, to note the route through the 
grounds; so that upon the spur of any moment, he might be able to make his 
way to the gate at which ho had come in. That route led round some 
shrubberies, that in places were very thick and shady. 

Duval heard a footstep. 

44 Some new guest,” he said, 44 1 presume. Ah who have we hero ?” 

A well-dressed youth made his appearance coming on towards the palace.— 
Upon the sight of Duval he paused ; but in a moment seemed to recover his 
courage, and he advanced and said— 

41 Is the prince in the room ?’" * 

v The moment this youth.spoke, Duval was convinced of what at first sight 
of him he had suspeoted—namely, that it was a young girl iQ male attire. 

44 Ye9, my dear,” replied Duval, 44 he is in the room.” 

44 Ah, ypu know me ?” 

44 Of course I do. You are one of the prettiest creaturos it has been my lot 
to look on for many a long day.” 

44 Ah, then,” laughed the girl, 44 you don’t know me. I was afraid you re¬ 
cognised me, bu£ but your last words convince me that, although you have 
found that I have no right exactly to wear this apparel, you don’t know who 
I am.” 

44 You are right; I can add something to that, which is, that I care not 
who you are, while I can see what you are.” 

A slight flush came over the beautiful face, for indeed it was beautiful, and 
in all the first freshness of girlish charms, and she said— 

44 How, sir—would you insult me ? What mean you ?” 

44 Simply that you are the fairest of the fair.” 

44 Oh, that, indeed, and who are you, sir ?” 

41 The Baron Hoge.” 

44 Well, that’s not information ; but you will now, sir, do me a singular 
favour.” 

44 Anything that is in my power.” 

44 Very good. Get out of my way, and you go your path, while I go/nine." 

** How can you be so cruel ?” said Claude, as he caught her suddenly in his 
(Wins, and before she had power to resist, kissed her lips half a dozen times. 

44 Good-day,” he then, said 44 we shall meet again I feel assured. How 
long will you remain here, beautiful being ?” 

44 You are most insolent, sir, and I am truly surprised at you. How dare 
you kiss me in this way ? I dare you, sir, let you be whom you may, to cal’ 
at No 10 Olarges Street, and ask for Marianna de Oourcy.” 

44 Thank you; of course I shall not think of calling, and so once more, adieu l” 
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The rather questionable young lady smiled ani passed on, while Duval 
made his way towards the garden gate of the royal domain. 

As he proceeded on he reasoned with himself. 

44 This carouse in the old palace will last the remainder of the day and all 
die night likewise, or I am very milch mistaken. I should like to oome back 
to it when the shadows of the evening are on the wane into night. Ah, and 
I will, too 1” 

He reached the gate, and there sure enough, his horse was waiting for 
>iim. He mounted, and then beckoning to the man at the gate, he said to 
him:— 

u Look at me well, my friend, so that you may know me when I return, for 
I can’t find De Lohm to get my tioket baok from him again, and the prince 
will be furious if I don’t oome back soon.” 

44 Oh, sir, we shall know you; it will be all right be assgrod of that, sir.” 

The object of Duval was to ride home to Hornsey for the purpose of calm¬ 
ing any fears that May might have at his long protracted absence, which nei¬ 
ther he nor she had expected. 

Knowing, however, as she had known, that he had gone upon an expedi¬ 
tion that might possibly be attended with some risk, he felt particularly anx¬ 
ious to assure her of his safety as well as to prepare her for a more continued 
absence in case he should persevere in his intention of returning to the f6t^ 
of the Prince of Wales at Kew. 

That he did intend to return was pretty evident. The royal carouse at the 
old palace in Kew gardens had too many temptations for one like Duval to 
resist it. He felt that while even he could not help despising the royal 
entertainer, that there was yet muoh in the entertainment to enohain the 
imagination, and to take the fancy prisoner. 

It was still daylight when Duval reached Hornsey ; but Luke was on the 
watch for him, and at once opened the garden gate for him to ride in, so that 
he should not be exposecf to the curious gaze of their neighbors. It was sc 
rare a chance for Duval to roach his home at such an hour as that, that there 
was more positive danger of observation in the few moments that it took 
him to pass from the road into it than half a dozen of his usual exits or 
entrances from hi9 pretty rural abode. 

*• All right, Luke ?” 

44 Tes sir, everything is as quiet as possible, sir.” 

As he spoke, Luke glanced about him rather nervously. 

44 Why, what’s the matter with you, man ?” 

41 1 don’t know, sir, but the fact is, I have been a little nervous all day $ 
and I can’t get that man ont of my head that lies over there, sir, in the shade 
of the old trees.” 

Luke indicated the grave of the olfioer in the oorner of the grounds, and 
Duval could, not but see that his imagination was quite real, and that he was 
in a state of fear that he found it difficult to repress. 

44 Why, Luke,” he said, in an enconraging tone, 44 1 should hardly have 
expected this of you, do you know.” 

44 No, sir, nor I; and if you were always at home I daresay the case would 
be very different; but as yon are not, yon see sir, it alters it very much ; and 
I get brooding on things that it would be quite as well not to think of if one 
could possibly help.” ‘ 

44 Oh, well, Luke, yon must not mind all that; yon will shake it off in a 
little time, man ; and if you feel dull in the old house, why yon might come 
ont for a ride with me now and then.” , 

44 Ah, sir, I should like that very much.” 

44 Ton shall, then ; I am going out to-night, bat it is not on the road, Lnkf^ 
or you should not go with me; it is on a special invitation to sapper, where 
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cannot introduce any ene, I fear; bat I will think of it within the next hour 
or so. How is yonr mistress, Lake ?” 

44 She is quite well, sir, I believe.” 

At this instant May made her appearanoe to answer for herself; and the 
radiant look of / that spread itself over her' faee at the appearanoe of 
Duval, was a sufficient answer in the affirmative as to her being quite well. 

u How good of you,” she said, as she accompanied him into the house, 
with her arm linked in his. “ How good of you to come home so soon this 
evening. I feared yon had been attracted by the spell of some wild adven¬ 
ture, and had gone off to carry it out, and that I might not see yon for many 
a long hour.” 

“ 1 have, May, been attracted by the spell of an adventure, and it is but to 
tell you that I may not return for the whole of the night, that I have ridden 
come miles even How.” 

44 And you are going again t” 

«I must.” 

44 Ah, Duval, you do not love your home.” 

44 In good truth, if I do not love the home, I love the fair and gentle 
spirit that gives to all its beauty, May ; so we will just take a little refresh¬ 
ment,, and then I must be off; aod as I eat, I will tell you wlipre I am 
going.” 

We will now leave onr hero to recount to his loving May the fun and 
adventures be had enjoyed at the Prince's midday ffete, and to paint to her 
the anticipations he had of the frolics which would consume the night, and 
whioh would certainly surpass what he had yet seen, for the evening ban- 

S uet would be graced by the presence of beauty at least; if not of virtue. 

>ut of the lack of this latter ingredient Olandc made no particular mention 
to May, as he knew she would then more urgently oppose his departure. 
With many kisses and promises Claude in company with Luke departed for 
the enjoyment of a mid-night carousal in the company of Royalty and Beauty. 
His extraordinary conduct while there, and what adventures he met with 
will be speedily published in the volume entitled, 41 Duval in Newoatb, or 
Traitor Jew.” 


THE END 


pgt* It is with much pleasure the Publisher announces to ths reading Public, 
that, encouraged by the immense popularity of the Claude duval series, he has 
been induced to secure at a very considerable expense, a most exciting work from 
the pen of the same author , illustrating the remarkable career of Paul Clifford, 
in which is embraced the history of Jonathan wild, bluesen, and other cele¬ 
brated highwaymen. 

The first volume of this series , entitled “Jonathan wild or the adventures of 
Paul Clifford,” is now ready, and will be speedly followed by Clifford’* 
revenue, or the fate pF Jonathan Wild.” The author confidently assures us 
that this work is superior to.any thing he has ever written , and that it contains 
many remarkable facts which have hitherto been withheld from the public, which 
go to confirm the belief often expressed , that paul Clifford was the natural son 
vf England's proudest card and one of her aristocratic but frail daughters. 
Ths work is handsomely illustrated, and no dombt will have on immense sale* 



